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The Greatest Name 
in Motor Oil 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 


26 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING MOTOR oll 


Pseudonyms may be used only if your letter includes your correct 
name and address 


TRIBUTE TO CONSULTING SERVICE 
Editor’s Note: With the permission of the writer, the 
JOURNAL is reprinting below a letter received by the Asso. 
ciation’s Education Committee on the excellent service pro- 
vided by the Educational Consulting Service. 


Rangoon, Burma 


Education Committee, 
Foreign Service Association, 
Department of State: 

For the past several months Mr. Clarke Slade of the Edu. 
cational Consulting Service has been working with me in 
helping to determine where I should send my son, David, to 
school next year and where the gaps are in the rather hit 
and miss education he has had during the past five years 
abroad. 

Mr. Slade has been of enormous help in guiding me to 
an intelligent appraisal of the various schools I have been 
interested in, in advising me how to approach these schools 
with my particular problems, and in giving my son a bat- 
tery of tests which has spotted exactly where his weak. 
nesses are and what needs to be done about them. 

I think it is a tribute to Mr. Slade’s guidance that David 
has received admission and scholarship offers from the 
first three schools of my choice and my only remaining 
problem has become one of making a final selection. Here, 
too, without attempting to make up my mind for me he 
has given me most helpful suggestions which I think will 
lead to the best possible decision. 

Kenneth B. Atkinson 


FROM ARCHAIC TYPEWRITER TO 
BALL-POINT PEN 
Habana, Cuba 
To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I have always had abiding faith in labor-saving devices 
and, accustomed to. the Twentieth Century’s succession of 
wonders, have accepted child-like the dawn of the Age of 
Automation. However, a letter received today from a mail. 
order firm with which I have had dealings has induced in 
my wondering mind an heretical speculation whether tech- 
nology has gone too far, or whether the wheel set in motion 
by the introduction of the typewritter has, some eighty years 
later, turned full cycle. 

I had written the company on December 27 to report non- 
receipt of one item previously ordered and damage to ar- 
other. The reply (which from the cluster of names and 
initials at the bottom I deduce had been dictated to a stenog: 
rapher and transcribed in accordance with normal busines 
practice), dated March 16, more than two and one-half 
months later, aroused my sympathy: 


“Thank you for your recent letter. 
“We sincerely regret we are unable to answer it com 
pletely at this time because of a shortage of office person- 
nel. Please be assured it will be handled completely as 
soon as possible. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 4) 


“We wish to thank you very kindly for your patience ang 
understanding in this matter.” 


I am thankful to say that my patience has been rewarded 
and my understanding enriched by today’s letter. Apparent. 
ly, the firm has found a solution to its critical personnel 
shortage in scrapping labor-saving devices and reverting to 
the ways of yore. The letter was a complete and courteoys 
reply to my inquiry. its noteworthiness being derived from 
the fact that it was written in longhand beneath a printed jp. 
scription stating, “By using this ‘economy letter’. we say 
time and labor, avoid repetition and eliminate the errors of 
transcription.” There was a concession to modernity in that 
the letter appears to have been inscribed with a ball-poin, 
pen rather than a feathered quill. which, naturally. rendered 
the use of sand as a blotting agent unnecessary. 

What could be regarded as a bald intent to cause a chain. 
reaction against the use of mechanical writing devices was 
printed invitation, just below the middle of the page, to “Us 
space below for your reply, if one is necessary.” followed 
by six lines for a longhand answer. 

The President’s Council of Economic Advisers would do 
well to ponder the question I have raised and perhaps sug. 
gest timely action; for if this one company’s practice should 
spark a general trend, the implications are grave: the effect 
would be felt by manufacturers of paper, carbon-paper, fan- 
fold forms, index cards and filing equipment; unemployment 
would result among workers in those industries: and there 
would be widespread lay-offs of secretaries, typists and file 
clerks. Since the corollary stimulus which might be given to 
the manufacture of letterpresses could scarcely compensate 
for these factors, there might result a net depressing influ 
ence on the entire national economy—to say nothing of 
the blow struck at the foundations of full government em- 
ployment. 

A university professor shocked me years ago by what | 
thought was an indecent reference to the typewriter as a 
calamity to culture on the grounds that it encouraged ver. 
bosity, loose reasoning and slack literary standards. I re. 
acted strongly then against his subversive view and my faith 
in technology survived. Now, I too doubt. Only yesterday 
I was considering the purchase of stock in a typewriter 
manufacturing company and am grateful beyond words that 
I deferred my decision. I am also advising a young lady 
friend who is enrolled in a secretarial school to drop her 
courses in typing and shorthand and to take instead instruc 
tion in Spencerian script. 


John Page Hoover 
Editor’s Note: The JouRNAL has noted these development: 
with interest and, in anticipation of further technological 
advances of a similar nature, is purchasing a supply of stone 
tablets and a do-it-yourself hieroglyphics kit. 


DR. CHARLES A. HOLDER 


Washington, D. 


To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Dr. Charles A. Holder, trade adviser to the Department of 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
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Asheville, N. C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 6) 


State during World War I, died April 2 in Boston followings 
a long life devoted to his three careers in Foreign Service. 
medicine, and investment banking. 


A personal friend of Mr. Wilbur J. Carr and best man at 
Mr. Carr’s wedding, Dr. Holder was one of the most cou. 
rageous Foreign Service officers. While stationed in London 
in 1915, he reported so well on the war-time business trans. 
actions of the British that he was appointed Foreign Trade 
Advisor of the State Department. 


It was my privilege to be detailed in his office before 
proceeding to Santo Domingo. When we entered the War, 
Dr. Holder was selected to take control of a large German 
owned private banking firm in New York (G. Amsinck § 
Co-). It was also my privilege to serve in that firm and help 
in the control. He broke up a number of schemes against the 
interest of the United States, and became so just and force. 
ful that he engaged the respect of the banking fraternity. 

He joined, as president, two banks where I had the op. 
portunity to observe his actions, as. by that time, I had 
established my own office. After leaving the Guaranty 
Trust Co., he associated himself with the International 
Telephone Co., giving it the benefit of his experience. Dur. 
ing World War II, he remained in France and friends told 
me that the Germans did not dare to place obstacles in his 
way. He lived to the rich age of 83 and was beloved by all 
patriotic officers who admired his independence, 


Carl M. J. von Zielinski 


RETIREMENT CHANGES 


Stuttgart, Germany 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I have heard that proposals for changes in the Foreign 
Service Retirement System are under study within the De- 
partment. Unquestionably, changes are required to meet 
developments which were not foreseen when the 1946 For- 
eign Service Act was drafted. Yet one is entitled to hope 
that those drafting the proposed changes will bear in mind 
remarks made by Mr. Sheldon T. Mills. in a letter published 
in the February JOURNAL. 

Mr. Mills commented that. “if we are to attract the kind 
of young American we need, and he is to remain in the 
Service, we need a period of stability. Tinkering every cou- 
ple of years makes the Service an unattractive career for 
able young men.” Almost every change exacts a_ price 
which must be more than compensated for by something 
gained through the change—if the change is to be worth 
while. The price always includes the loss of many people’ 
time and some confusion as to just what the new situation 
is. but it may go much deeper. For instance, take the shift 
from a policy of home leave after two years. for those will 
ing to return to their posts. to one of three years—and then 
back again. (1) The shift from a two-year to a three-year 
basis costs much personal disappointment and_ rearrange 
ment of plans; (2) the shift back to two creates a situation 
in which offices find upwards of half their personnel either 
overdue for home leave or soon to be due for it, with re 
sulting tendency to put an undue burden on the rest of the 
staff; and (3) having had their hopes raised, some per 


(Continued on page 10) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 8) 


sonnel—usually the best ones who can be spared with great. 
est difficulty—find their hopes for home leave again dashed 
because they must be asked to stay on. In citing this, | 
mean no offense to the people immediately concerned in the 
Department: In the actual situations they faced. they prob. 
ably made the best of the available choices, and there is no 
thought of singling out this one instance from among quite 
a few others. It is merely that the principle required an 
illustration and this particular situation was fresh in my 
mind. 


Similar prices will be exacted for changes in the retire. 
ment system, although they have a more enduring signif. 
cance. Therefore, it seems to me that the changes to he made 
should only be those which are necessary or those which 
clearly promise to give the Government a solid return by 
making the Service better able to attract able young officers 
and by enhancing the morale of those now in. 


That the retirement provisions of the 1946 Act are in 
some respects outdated will be obvious to anyone who recalls 
the developments which have occurred since then. The trans- 
fer of numerous officers under the Wriston program from 
the Departmental Service or the Staff Corps to the FSO 
Corps undoubtedly requires many adjustments. some of 


them bearing on retirement rights. The decision to extend 
to FSO’s the salary differential for service at hardship posts 


seems to call for withdrawal of the right to earn extra retire- 
ment credit for service at unhealthful posts. And section 637 
of the 1946 Act appears (unlike section 636) to be inade. 


_ quate, in the present-day situation, as a means of enabling 


the Department to retire officers whose services are no 
longer desired and at the same time to protect the right of 
senior officers to a small pension. 


I personally am quite prepared to accept our retirement 
system as it is. I do not think it as favorable as some others 
—that of our Army for instance—nor would I argue against 
genuine improvements should they be proposed. But we 
Americans are rather prone to confuse improvement with 
mere change. So if alterations not clearly called for by 


_ changed conditions are to be made in the retirement system, 
would it not be worthwhile to publish them in the JOURNAL. 
when they have been formulated and tentatively decided 
on? This would afford an opportunity to elicit Foreign 


Service reaction, and to judge better what psychological 
result they are likely to evoke, before the proposed changes 
finally are decided on. Clearly we are all in the Service for 
many good reasons besides thought of pension. At the same 
time none of us need be ashamed to admit that we regard 
retirement rights as something of concern to us and to our 
dependents. 
Edward E. Rice 


Editor’s Note: The JourNAL will continue to follow and 
report on proposed changes in basic Foreign Service legis 
lation. 


BIRTHS 


BREWSTER. A daughter, Mary Letitia, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Brewster on May 21, 1955, in Washington. 


OWENS. A son, Robert Charles, born to Mr. and Mrs. 


' John P. Owens on May 26, 1955, in Washington. 
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apartments, air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 

(5) Reasonable rates—$5.00 to $8.00 double 


CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 
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Symbol of Service 
in World Trade 


Flying high over the decks of trim, modern Santa 
ships. the Grace Line flag is a symbol of service 
familiar in key harbors of all the Americas. To 
shippers and travelers alike, it is a reminder that 
Grace ships have been serving vital inter-American 
trade for a century. 


With expanding world trade—more important 
than ever to global economic stability and inter- 
national understanding—Grace Line will continue 
to improve its facilities, ships and services for 
the furtherance of a flourishing, two-way trade 
between the Americas. 


In this important phase of world trade, Grace 
Line’s service typifies the significant contributions 
of America’s Merchant Marine. Keeping pace with 
the growing needs of Hemisphere trade, Grace 
Line stands ready, as always, to provide exporters, 
importers and travelers with the best in swift, de- 
pendable transportation to and from Latin America. 


REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and 
Netherlands Antilles, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 
Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


GRACE LINE 


Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


‘APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
The following appointments, promotions. and designa. 
tions were sent by the President to the Senate on May 25, | 


| Class 1 


1955: 


Promotions 


Class 3 to Class 2 


Orville C. Anderson 


William R. Tyler 


| Class 2 


W. Tapley Bennett, Jr. 
Robert J. Ryan 

Class 3 

Webster E. Ballance 


Emerson I. Brown 


Peter H. Delaney 


David M. French 
Richard Funkhouser 
Raymond L. Harrell 
L. Wendell Haves 


Class 4 

James W. Boyd 
Paul R. S. Brumby 
Douglas W. Coster 
Edward J. Dembski 
George H. Haselton 
Arnlioth G. Heltberg 


| Thomas G. Karis 


Verne L. Larson 


Class 5 


Robert A. Bishton 

Robert V. Carey 

Miss Ann Child 

Mrs. Anne P. Comanduras 


Miss Marian C. Conroy 


Arthur R. Dornheim 


Richard E. Dove 


Class 6 

Joel W. Biller 

A. Dane Bowen. Jr. 
Byron E. Byron 
Harry W. Cladouhos 
C. Edward Dillery 


Designations 


To Be Consuls General 


_ Francis A. Flood, FSO-1 


Franklin C. Gowen, FSO-1 
John H. Burns. FSO-2 


| Joseph B. Costanzo, FSO-2 


Theodore J. Hadraba. FSO-2 


Eric Kocher, FSO-2 


To Be Consuls 


Ernest B. Gutierrez, FSO-5 


Karl E. Sommerlatte, FSO-5 


Philbert Deyman, FSS 
William M. Hart. FSS 
Herbert N. Higgins, FSS 
Herman Lindstrom, FSS 


To Be a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service 


Arthur Z. Gardiner, FSR 


Appointments to FSO Corps 


Class 6 to Class 5 


Gerald Goldstein 


Ralph H. Hunt 

M. Hollis Kannenberg 
Miss Carol C. Laise 
Abram E. Manell 
Mervyn V. Pallister 
Alex T. Prengel 
Loch Shumaker 


Mason A. La Selle 

Harry M. Lofton 

Miss Juliet M. Lohr 
James P. Parker 

Albert L. Seligmann 
Robert W. Wagner 
Thurston Francis Waterman 


David B. Wharton 


Theodore R. Frye 
James A. Howell 
Miss Virginia L. King 
C. Thomas Mayfield 
Marshall Hays Noble 


Aloysius J. Warnecki 


Herbert Engelhardt 
William P. Horan, Jr. 
Roger Kirk 

Grover W. Penberthy 
Samuel G. Wise. Jr. 


David M. Maynard, FS0-2 
John M. Steeves. FSO-2 

Sheldon Thomas, FSO-2 [| 
Frederick E. Farnsworth, [ 


FSO-3 
Herbert T. Schuelke, FSS 
Paul C. Sherbert, FSS | 


Samuel H. Young. FSS 

Lawrence G. Leisersohn, 
FSR 

Francis J. McArdle, FSR 
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OLD 
UNNY BROOK 
BRAND 
STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 

a 
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FOR EXPORT UNDER SUPERVISION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF 


SUNNY BROOK 


BRAND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ’ 
OLD Sunny Brook ComPat 


PRODUCT OF THE U.S.A. , 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. « INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


@ LIFT-VANS. we handle Bowling Green 


steel lift-vans exclusively in Washington. Experi- 
ence for safety in these well known containers since 
the turn of the century speaks for itself. Door to 
door service is available throughout most of the 
world. We also use wooden vans and cases of all 
sizes. Recently we have constructed a branch build- 
ing across the river in Alexandria, equipped with 
every modern device for packing and foreign ship- 
ping. This building has its own private railroad 
spur and motor freight terminal to expedite service, 
and maintain our “on schedule” reputation. 


WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE. 


Complete coverage is available for your household 


- goods while in our motor vans, in our lift-vans, in 


our depository, or in your home. Just communi- 
cate with our Insurance Department. Most favor- 
able fire insurance rates apply to your goods in 
storage, due to the recognized superiority of our 
facilities. 


@ AUTOMOBILE SHIPMENTS. 


We specialize in boxing automobiles. We also 
have driveaway service to or from pier for auto- 
mobiles which do not require boxing. 


We are members of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, the Canadian Warehousemen’s Association, the 
British Association of International Furniture Removers, 
and F.I.D.1. (Federation Internationale des Demenaguers 
Internationaux.) 


Florida Avenue 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 4-500 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 


E. K. MORRIS, President; H. RANDOLPH BARBEE, First 
Vice-President; JAMES M. JOHNSTON, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; FREDERIC N. TOWERS, Vice-President and 
Counsel; P. M. DEMING, Vice-President; G. ELROY 
MeNEIL, Secretary; RAYMOND O. BABB, General Super- 
intendent; ROBERT L. TULL, Assistant Vice-President; 
DONALD W. TOLSON, Auditor; WILLIAM L. ALBERT, 
Traffic Manager. 
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“THE PARIS OF THE BALKANS” is the title of an excit. 
ing tale in the JouRNAL by Rives Cuitps, Consul, Bucharest, 
Rumania, and [ wish that it were possible to give more than 
this brief excerpt from it. 

The American Consul at Bucharest had helped Rob Comp. 
ton, an American business man, and Rob had called to 
thank him before leaving for Constantinople. 

“Sloughed off now was his business-like manner. He lit 
the cigarette proffered him and settled himself in his chair, 
He had been in the Army, knew Paris as he had been there 
with the military police after the Armistice. After a silence 
he inquired abruptly, 

“ “They say this little burg is the Paris of the Balkans, 
anything to it?’ 

“ “There are a couple of cabarets in town: the women fol. 
low the Paris styles; and some of the waiters speak French’ 

“ “Whaddya say we look them over?’ 

“The Consular Regulations are silent as to cabarets but 
they do speak, however, of the necessity on the part of 
consuls to familiarize themselves with the customs of the 
country. 

“The Consul glanced at the clock and took a survey of his 
desk. ‘Seven o'clock and nothing of pressing importance 
that can’t be done as well tomorrow. We'll go to the 
Alcazar. It’s the best.’ 

“He shuffled up the manuscript pages of a report on the 
market in Rumania for American cuspidors, of which there 
had been composed only the introductory sentence. “Despite 
an economic backwardness in comparison with the United 
States, spitting has not become widespread in public in 
Rumania.’ He took an apologetic farewell of his day’s labor. 

“He straightened up his shoulders as he followed Comp. 
ton from his office and gave his straw hat the least bit of 
a tilt as he emerged out of doors.” 


PLAYED TAG WITH WATERSPOUT: Former Constt 
FREDERIC SIMPICH, now on the editorial staff of the Ne- 
tional Geographic Magazine, is away on a seaplane surve) 
trip to the West Indies and South America. Their giant 
flying boat Argentina sighted a great sinister waterspout. 
Simpich said, “Twenty years ago my tramp steamer in the 
China Sea ran from a waterspout: now, in a plane that can 
fly 127 miles an hour, we impudently played tag with one 
and took its picture.” 


MADE A HIT WITH THE CHINESE: 


“The American | 


Minister to China, Netson T. JonHnson, has just made 2 


big hit with the Chinese by announcing that he intends to | 
ride in rickshas as long as he is stationed in Peiping. He } 


finds it more comfortable to travel in those man-drawn 
carts than in modern motor moved by gas. Then too he 
can talk Chinese to the native who pulls him along at a gay 
trot.”—From The Washington Star. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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We taught the phonograph how to keep time 


Unless your records are played at 
the exact speed they were re- 
corded, you cannot have true 
High Fidelity. Prove it to your- 
self—place your finger on a record 
while it’s playing. Notice how the 
slightest change in turntable speed 
makes any record sound ugly and 
distorted. In principle this is what 
happens as a record player—even 
the finest record player—grows 
older. Turntable speed begins to 
vary ... true fidelity is lost. 
Zenith engineers have solved 
this problem with two special fea- 
tures. A Fully-Variable Speed Reg- 
ulator sets turntable for any speed 
from 10 to 85 r.p.m., adjusts to 
compensate for slowdown or 
speedup. A Stroboscope ‘‘Speed- 
ometer’’ shows when the record is 
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to bring you continuously-true High Fidelity 


playing at its correct speed. 

Together these two advanced 
features keep Zenith phonographs 
in perfect time, assuring you of 
continuously-true High Fidelity. 
Combined with many other ex- 
clusive features, they make the 
Zenith Custom Super-phonic the 
finest table phonograph you 
can own! 


THE ZENITH CUSTOM SUPER -PHONIC 


Built-in Stroboscope “Speedometer”... 
Fully-Variable Speed Regulator... 
sound-sealed acoustically-engineered 
speaker cabinet...dynamic dual speaker 
system...high fidelity Cobra® Tone Arm 
with barium titanate pick-up, manufac- 
tured-sapphire tip...separate bass and 
treble controls. 


The royalty of television and RADIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS. 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE CLUB 


Are you a critic? Come and be critical of the Foreign 
Service Club at 1908 G Street. Truly a golden opportunity. 
If you crave the wide open spaces you enjoy poking fun at 
our cramped interior while pacing four strides each way in 
our palisade-enclosed patio. If interior decorating is your 
hobby, you'll have a field day with the Club’s decor. (We 
recommend both the Mauve and Dirty-Brown Rooms for this 
purpose.) If sufficient volume is used, complaints concern- 
ing the Association, the Journal or the Protective Associa- 
tion can be made known informally to their staffs upstairs. 
Our typewriters are especially designed for anonymous sug- 
gestion-box notes or critiques, and you can find additional 
inspiration either in a drink mixed to your taste (because 
you mixed it) or from the photos of your Foreign Service 
predecessors and contemporaries hung (the photos) on the 
wall. Ideal spot for group criticism too. Reserve the Club 
for that prospective office party or invite personal friends 
to join in the gaiety. 


World Wide Shopping Service 


Smart New York shops brought to you no 
matter where you are. 
Will shop for men, women and children’s wear- 
ing apparel, furs, household appliances, radios, 
T.V. sets, furniture, rugs, decorative fabrics. 
Gifts for all occasions. 


Make Hotel Reservations 


MRS. PAULUS PRINCE POWELL 
777 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Trafalgar 9-4180 


Cable address: 
PEASHOP, N. Y. 
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Here is one of those “impossible” things that the 
research people of Golden State Dairies have finally 
achieved, Fresh, whole homogenized s:ailk—pasteur- 
ized—then sealed in cans by a special fresh process. 
Keeps without refrigeration until opened. 

Ask your Commissary Supply Manager or Officer for 
“Fresh milk from home in cans.’ Check your nearest 
food store, or write for information— 


GOLDEN STATE COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 14) 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


Henry B. Day confirmed as a Vice Consul and assigned | 
to Naples. 

Ravpu A. BoeRNsTEIN from Malmo to Naples. 

James CLEMENT Dunn from the Department to London, 

Avra M. Warren from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Buenos Aires. 

James E. McKenna from Canton to the Department. 

ELBRIDGE DurBROW confirmed as Vice Consul and ag. 
signed to Warsaw. 

PauL R. JossELYN, from Department to Shanghai. 

F. Lammort Betin, London, has resigned. 

FeLix Cote, Warsaw, assigned to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


INTEGRATION: These officers of the Department of State 
have been appointed Foreign Service Officers under the pro. 
visions of Section 5 of the Rogers Act: CONSUL GENERAL 
FRANK P. LocKHART; ConsuL JAMES E. MCKENNA; Dipto. 
MATIC SECRETARY and ConsuL HENRY CARTER; PRENTIs 
B. GILBERT, CONSUL and DIPLOMATIC SECRETARY. 


DRESS OF AN AMERICAN MINISTER as fixed by the 
Mission to Ghent, dated November 6, 1817: “A blue coat, 
lined with white silk, straight standing cape embroidered 
with gold, single breasted, straight or round buttonholes, 
slightly embroidered. . Cuffs embroidered in the 
manner of the cape; white cassimere breeches; gold knee 
buckles; white silk stockings; and gold or gilt shoe buckles, 
A three-cornered chapeau bras, not so large as those used 
by the French, nor so small as those of the English. 4 
black cockade, to which lately an eagle has been attached. 
Sword, etc., corresponding. 

“The Secretaries have the same costume, with the ex. 
ception that their coats have less embroidery than that 
of the Minister.” —JOouRNAL. 


IT WAS LONG LONG AGO AND: Joe Grew, two of his 
daughters and Howland Shaw were “doing” Algiers on their 
way to Istanbul. 

—Charles and Opal Bay were on their honeymoon. 

—Pen and Louise Davis were having a holiday on the 
Isle of Wight. 

—Homer Brett and his wife were in Turin visiting 
H.B.M.’s Consul and his family. 

—Wilbur and Edith Carr had returned from Europe and | 
were moving to their new home on Wyoming Avenue. 

—Orsen Nielsen was wading the trout streams of Sullivan 
County, New York. 


CHIEF BYINGTON: Corriere Diplomatico Consolare, o 
Rome, commenting on CoNnsUL GENERAL BYINGTON’S ap | 
pointment as Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Per 
sonnel, in the Department of State, said: “The name o 
Byington enjoys the greatest popularity among us, as he 
resided in our country for about 20 years and as he spett 
many years at the head of the American Consulate Generd 
in Naples, which he held with an efficiency, simplicity of 
manner, and a cordiality which enabled him not only to” 
win the esteem but also the affection of all who came it 
contact with him... . 

“When Mr. Byington left Naples he was shown such 
demonstrations of esteem and affection as can never lt 
forgotten.” 
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NEWS to the FIELD 


By Lois Perry Jones 


Appointments and Resignations 

The HoNORABLE SELDEN CHAPIN, Ambassador to Pana- 
ma. was nominated by President Eisenhower to be Ambas- 
sador to ran. Ambassador Chapin, a graduate of the Naval 
Academy, was commissioned in the Foreign Service in 1925 
and served in Hankow, Peking, Rome, Quito and Port-au- 
Prince. In 1935 he returned to the Department. During 
the war he was Counselor of our Missions in Algiers and 
Paris. and in 1945 he became Director General of the For- 
eign Service. Prior to his present assignment as Ambassador 
to Panama, he served as U. S. Ambassador to Hungary, 
and The Netherlands. - 

The HonorABLE Epwarp J. Sparks, now Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for the Bureau of Inter-American 
States. has been nominated Ambassador to Guatemala, suc- 
ceeding the HoNORABLE NORMAN ARMOUR, who recently re- 
signed. Ambassador Sparks, formerly Ambassador to Bo- 
livia, became a secretary to the Military Attaché at Santiago 
in 1919. and in 1926 was appointed a Foreign Service Offi- 
cer. Since then, he has spent most of his life in Latin 
America, serving in Valparaiso, Quito, Port-au-Prince, 
Montevideo and Caracas. In 1947 he was named Counselor 
of Embassy in Copenhagen. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL RICHARD LEE Jones of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, was nominated Ambassador to Liberia succeeding the 
late AMBASSADOR JEssE D. Locker, who died in Monrovia 
last April 10. Prior to his appointment as Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration mission to Liberia in 
1954, General Jones was a banker, advertising manager of 
the Chicago Defender, and vice-president of the South Center 
Department Store in Chicago. Active in community affairs. 
General Jones was for many years an officer of the Illinois 
National Guard. In 1947 he was authorized to organize the 
178th Regimental Combat Team, Illinois National Guard, 
and served as its first commanding officer. 

The HonoraBLe JuLtus C. Hotmes, formerly Minister 
in London, was named by President Eisenhower to be 
United States Diplomatic Agent, with the rank of Minister. 
and Consul General at Tangier. Commissioned in the Serv- 
ice in 1925, Mr. Holmes served in Marseilles. Smyrna. 
Tirana and Bucharest before returning to Washington. Dur- 
ing the war. Mr. Holmes was on active duty in the United 


Hon. Edward J. Sparks 
Ambassador to Guatemala 


Hon. John B. Hollister 
Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration 
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States Army, attaining the rank of Brigadier General and 
serving on the staff of Allied Force Headquarters in the 
North African and Italian campaigns. 

Atrrep T. Nester, Consul General at Naples, retired 
from the Service after 35 years, twelve years of which were 
spent in Naples during three tours of duty. Mr. Nester’s 
first assignment was Naples, in 1919, and his second in that 
city began in 1926. In 1949 he was assigned Consul Gen- 
eral at Naples. following a tour of duty as Counselor of 
Embassy at Lisbon. During his Service career, Mr. Nester 
also served in Havre, Oslo, Cardiff, Tunis, Palermo, Guaya- 
quil, Quito, and Algiers. He became a Foreign Service 
Inspector in 1945, and in 1947 was detailed to the National 
War College. 

Georce A. MorLock, expert on opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs for the past 18 years, retired May 31. On 
May 12 he was honored at a departmental reception at- 
tended by many friends and colleagues, including Deputy 
Unper SecreTARY OF STATE RosBert B. Murpny and 
AssISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE Loy HENDERSON. In addi- 
tion to being a participant in many international confer- 
ences on opium and narcotics, Mr. Morlock participated in 
many other international conferences. He entered the De- 
partment in 1919 and became clerk to the Secretary of State, 
Charles Evans Hughes, in 1922. In 1952, he was awarded 
the Department’s Meritorious Service Award for his out- 
standing contribution in carrying out the Department of 
State’s responsibilities in the field of narcotics. 


Rockefeller Awards Recipients 

Francis J. CoLiican,, Deputy Director of the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service, and Frep H. SANDER- 
son, Chief, Regional Economic Staff, Division of Research 
for Western Europe, were recently named as recipients of 
Rockefeller Public Service Awards. 

Mr. Colligan, who was appointed cultural relations assist- 
ant at Quito in 1942, returned to the Department in 1944 
and has been with the Educational Exchange Program since 
its inception in 1946. Under the Rockefeller Program, Mr. 
Colligan will devote his year to a study of international 
cultural activities of private American organizations. 

Mr. Sanderson was born in Germany and became a U. S. 

(Continued on page 42) 


Fred +H. 
Rockefeller Award Recipient 


Hon. G. Frederick Reinhardt 
Ambassador to Vietnam 
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You've been in Moderob, capital of Deserta, for almost 
two years now, and you're beginning to think of that not so 
far-off day when transfer orders will be coming through. 
Although life hasn’t been nearly as bad in Deserta as you 
had been led to believe it would be, you won’t be sorry to 
leave; you are already beginning to contemplate three won- 
derful years in Madrid, your first post preference. You feel 
that you deserve a “good” post after hardship service in 
Moderob. 

Then one morning you get the word — transfer orders to 
Arahas, of all places. Moderob is considered a plush post 
in comparison with Arahas! At that point you begin to 
wender just what Personnel Operations Division could pos- 
sibly have been doing when they made such an assignment; 
you remember somewhat wistfully your April first post 
preference sheet on which you listed Madrid, Lima and 
Athens. Obviously it and your personnel file are hidden 
down in some cavernous file room in Washington, and no 
one has bothered to find them. If they had looked at your 
file, they would have seen that the assignment to Arahas 
made no sense at all. 

At one time or another during your Foreign Service 
career you have undoubtedly: had an experience similar to 
the one described above. What is more likely is that you 
have heard such an account from a colleague who said it 
happened to someone he knew. Under present personnel 
operating procedures it is becoming increasingly improb- 
able that a situation like the one described would occur. 
Personnel Operations Division follows a policy of trans- 
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ASSIGNMENT 


TO 
ARAHAS 


By Nancy L. SNIDER 


ferring staff out of hardship posts into non-hardship posts 
at the end of two years’ service. If for some reason it is 
not possible to do this, then invariably a letter is sent to the 


staff member explaining in detail what the Department | 


proposes to do and why it is necessary to transfer him from 
one hardship post to another. However, in order to give 
each member of the, Foreign Service a better understanding 
of the personnel placement operation, let us use the hypo- 
thetical case outlined above and see just how the assign: 
ment to Arahas was made. 


Panel A and Panel B 


You’ve probably often wondered exactly how the system 
used by Personnel Operations Division in making assign 
ments is set up and how it works — or whether they had 
any system at all. The basis of the system is in two “Panels” 
or committees of personnel officers who are responsible for 
making all Foreign Service assignments. “Panel A” formu- 
lates assignments for all Foreign Service Officers, Foreign 
Service Reserve Officers, and most Staff Officers of grade 


FSS-6 and above. “Panel B” assigns all other Foreign | 
Service Staff employees. Panel A’s membership consists of | 
one Regional Personnel Officer, generally at the FSO} 
level, responsible for placement in each area (NEA, ARA, © 


FE, EUR and the Washington Regional Office). Cuba, 
India, Portugal, Cyprus, Nicaragua, Bolivia, The Philip 
pines, Germany, England, The Netherlands, Argentina, 
Colombia, Greece, Hungary, Paraguay and China are only 
a few of the countries in which present Panel A members 
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have had tours of duty during their careers. All of these 
officers haye served a minimum of five years overseas. The 
Chief of the Foreign Service Placement and Career Develop- 
ment Branch usually serves as Chairman of Panel A, al- 
though as often as possible it is chaired by the Chief of the 
Personnel Operations Division. An FSO-6 acts as Executive 
Secretary. The Panel usually meets twice weekly on Mon- 
days and \Vednesdays, and it works from a Panel A “List” 
or “Book” of availables and vacancies prepared and kept 
current by the Executive Secretary. 


Listed on Arailable 


Approximately six or more months before your eligibility 
date for home leave, your name, post, position, and eligibil- 
ity date are put in the “Availables” section of the Panel A 
List according to your class. The same information by class 
and then by post is also added to the “Vacancies” listings 
of the Panel A Book. Names and availability dates of new 
FSO-6’s and newly integrated Departmental officers who 
have passed the necessary examinations are sent to the 
Executive Secretary. As they are received, these names and 
dates are also added to the Panel A Book. This Book be- 
comes the placement “Bible” for Panel A members who use 
it each week in tentatively considering people for certain 
jobs and suggesting other staff members to fill the resulting 
vacancies. When your name is put on the Panel List. the 
Executive Secretary checks the “Biographic Sketch Book” 
to see if a sketch has been written about you. This sketch 
consists of all vital information regarding you and your 
career condensed to a one-page outline of facts, plus a short 
summary of your previous work and capabilities. It in- 
cludes Inspectors’ recommendations and efficiency ratings 
for the past few years and your post and work preferences. 
If a sketch has been done for you previously, it must be 
brought up to date, and your personnel file is always 
checked for recent efficiency reports and your latest post and 
work preferences. If there is no sketch for you, one is 
written up from the information in your file, and distri- 
buted to all Panel A members. They proceed to make a re- 
view of your sketch and your file to assess the suitability of 
placing you in their respective areas. They try to find jobs 
which conform with your post and work preferences as 
you have listed them, and which you are qualified to do by 
training and experience. When the next meeting of Panel 
A is held, suggestions are made regarding an appropriate 
assignment. Now here is where difficulties begin to arise 
which sometimes result in the turn of events described in 
the first paragraph of this article. The Panel often con- 
tinues to consider your name for many weeks before a suit- 
able placement is worked out. There are many elements 
influencing an assignment which must be given thoughtful 
consideration by both placement officers and regional bu- 
reaus before the final decision is made. Let me give you 
some idea of the factors mulled over and discussed by Parel 
A before it decides to transfer you from Moderob to Arahas. 

The need of the Foreign Service at any one given time 
stands out above all other controlling factors. It is this 
need. resulting from the rapidly shifting nature of stresses 
and strains in the conduct of foreign policy, that most often 
compels direct transfer orders or home leave and transfer 
orders to posts which can be described best as “undesir- 
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able.” Those serving on the placement panels and working 
in Departmental regional bureaus are unquestionably in a 
better position to be fully aware of the world-wide needs 
of the Service than personnel serving at any one particular 
post. It is usually very difficult, if not impossible, for those 
serving in the field to have a sufficient grasp of the overall 
picture to comprehend such a need. A second controlling 
factor is the ability of the person being considered to do a 
certain job more capably than anyone else who is available 
at that particular time. This factor is judged in the light of 
previous performance, specialized training (such as Area- 
and-Language, or War College), unusual language skill, 
and potential ability and capabilities which are often sug- 
gested in efficiency reports. A third factor limiting place- 
ment possibilities is the “timing” factor. It is necessary to 
assign persons available for home leave and transfer at a 
specific date to positions which become vacant during a 
period of time relatively near that date. This factor, of 
course, may sometimes operate to your detriment. The 
Panel, however. considers your name manv months in ad- 
vance of your eligibility. It is often possible to shift posi- 
tions, taking advantage of the fact that some staff members 
request postponement of their availability dates, and there- 
by to work out an assignment especially suited to your par- 
ticular needs and capabilities. 

A great deal of consideration is also given by the Panel 
to what you might call “personal” factors — marital and 
dependency status, age, sex, previous duty at hardship 
posts, your languages, your educational problems, and the 
extremely important factor of your health and the health of 
your dependents. Finally, consideration is given to your 
own personal post and work preferences as reported by you 
each April. The Panel would of course like to accommodate 
these desires at all times, but it often finds, after weeks of 
trying, that it is unable to do so because the controlling 
factors just mentioned must take precedence over personal 
wishes. Occasionally it proves to be unwise to give too 
much consideration to such preferences because they have 
not been realistically formulated. 


Realistic Career Choices 


There’s a saying in the theater that “everyone warts to 
play Hamlet” which might well be parodied in the Foreign 
Service as “everyone wants to do political reporting in 
Western Europe.” However, it goes without saying that no 
one can play Hamlet as Shakespeare intended unless he has 
had a long theatrical career of acting less difficult roles 
and slowly acquiring the experience and maturity which 
will equip him to play the truly “great” roles of the theater. 
In this process he finds that there are many other “great” 
roles besides Hamlet. Therefore, while post and work 
preferences should truly represent your personal wishes, 
you should also try to make them realistic from the stand- 
point of your own career and the relative hardship of the 


posts where you have served prior tours of duty. Those 


presently serving in non-hardship posts would be wise to 

list. at least one hardship post among their preferences, 

remembering that at any given time about one out of every 

three members of the Foreign Service is stationed at a 

hardship post. The placement Panel makes every effort to 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Venture into the 


NEW ZEALAND 
ALPS 


By ArTHUR B. Emmons III 


A climbing party on the 

Tasman Glacier below Mt. 

Cook. Mr. Emmons is on 
the left of the group. 


(Photo by Noel E. Odell) 


The blue Pontiac rounded a final corner and disappeared 
from sight, Australia bound. Thus came to an end the 
first phase, a tour of New Zealand with my wife and the two 
children, now heading homeward. 

The man standing beside me as | watched was an old 
friend, veteran of two Everest expeditions, a crossing of the 
Spitzbergen ice-cap and of many climbs and mountain ex- 
plorations in widely-scattered areas of the world. Our as- 
sociation dated back to 1930. Since then, we had climbed 
together in the Canadian Rockies and in the Himalaya on 
Nanda Devi, as well as among the hills and crags of my 
native New England. He was Noel E. Odell, now Professor 
of Geology at the University of Otago at Dunedin. 

It would clearly be uncharitable to suspect anyone con- 
templating a new foreign assignment of harboring such un- 
worthy thoughts as “Isn’t that somewhere near the Riviera?” 
or “What was it I heard about the salmon fishing?” Never- 
theless, when fortune does smile, there is really no point in 
turning one’s back—other things being equal. 

And part of the process of equalizing other things is often 
a bit of calculated planning. So it was that some eighteen 
months ago. when Canberra showed up on the Emmons 
horoscope, a quick look at the map confirmed an earlier 
impression that the distance across the Tasman Sea to New 
Zealand was really not impossibly great. What clinched it, 
though, was the happy circumstance of a visit to Canberra 
early in 1954 by Professor Odell and his wife. There and 
then it became a question only of leave and of certain co- 
ordinated efforts. 

The base of our operations in the Southern Alps of New 
Zealand was to be the Hermitage, a comfortable. if vener- 
able. hostelry tucked in a deep valley near the foot of Mt. 
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Cook and a center for several generations of mountain en- 
thusiasts. Here it was at the appointed time that Professor 
and Mrs. Odell met me on January 10, 1955. We went to 
work on plans for our climbing program with Harry Ayres, 
a senior guide with some 27 years of experience in these 
ranges and an unsurpassed record of major new ascents to 
his credit and now to be our companion, counselor and | 
friend. 

A day later, we set off eagerly up along the broad valley | 
of the Tasman glacier which flows past the buttressed flanks 
and lofty ridges of. a splendid array of towering snow peaks. | 
Although a relatively “tame” sheet of ice, the Tasman is _ 
also the greatest of New Zealand’s many fine glaciers; be 
fore long it began severely to test a set of muscles who | 
main function in recent years had been to keep its owner 
more or less adequately propped up at his desk. 

The Malte Brun climbing hut, eight miles and two thou 
sand feet above the point of departure, was our destination. — 
With every good intention in the world, I had cut mysel! | 
down to the bare essentials but the thirty-odd pounds stil | 
remaining in my pack soon began to feel like sixty—in the | 
mountains it is not only the Snowmen that can be abomin- | 
able! 

At long last the orange and green color scheme of the 
hut was discernable high on the slopes above the glacier 
moraine and the four of us soon thankfully eased our loads 
to the ground near the door. We were quickly installed and | 
enjoying Harry Ayres’ deft hand with pot and skillet, to say ~ 
nothing of the restorative effect of many cups of a powerfil | 
brew. known to the local inhabitants as “tea” and which 
they consume at near the boiling-point. t 

At 8:30 that evening we talked with the Hermitage on the | 
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“pedal” radio and received a favorable weather report. 
Grim news also came through that search parties had found 
no trace of three climbers who had disappeared a few days 
earlier on the western slopes of Mt. Sefton not far away. 
Odell and I then prepared our gear for the assault, with 
Ayres. next day on that great rock wedge over ten thousand 
feet in elevation, known as Malte Brun. 


Malte Brun 


By 2:00 a.m. Ayres had us more or less on our feet, and 
after a hasty breakfast, we started moving up the scree 
slopes behind the hut. The weather, as predicted, was fine 
and with the aid of the moon we had little need for flash- 
lights. 

The first grey light of dawn was breaking upon the snow- 
capped peaks across the Tasman as the howe of us put on 
the rope at the foot of the Malte Brun glacier. With our 
advance. the glacier steepened, and a low steps had to be 
cut in the ice. A wide crevasse confronted us on the upper 
part. but this we were able to cross on a fortuitous, if thin. 
vertical fin of ice. Otherwise the approach was straighafor- 
ward. 

At the head of the glacier we turned into a steep snow 
couloir (gulley) close under the cliffs flanking the main 
west ridge of the peak. Some eight hundred feet above us 
we could make out another climbing party working their 
way across a particularly abrupt pitch of loose rock and, as 
Ayres remarked with obvious justification, they appeared 
to be off the proper route. 

Suddenly and with almost no warning, the sky overhead 
became filled with an assortment of flying rocks which. 
crashing down the couloir, landed in our midst. For the 
next several minutes our situation was a bit confused. Since 
we were roped and on steep snow, there was little opportu- 
nity for manoeuvre. Odell and Ayres did manage to move 
somewhat out to the left in an attempt to avoid the worst of 
the barrage. As my own footing was less satisfactory, I had 
to remain in the steps already formed to avoid a slip. There 
was not much to be done except concentrate on dodging 
tactics as the stones sang through the air. A final volley 
included one particularly fine slab of sizeable dimensions 
whose ragged edges emitted a most vicious whine as, close 
overhead, it went spinning to lower altitudes. Then all was 
again serene, 

An assessment of damage showed that although each of us 
had stopped some fragment of the mountain on its down- 
ward flight, miraculously no one had been seriously hurt. 
Odell had an unpleasant bruise on his leg, Ayres’ wrist was 
beginning to swell from the impact of a rock splinter, while 
my left arm had taken a glancing blow, largely absorbed by 
my windproof. The big ones had missed us. There being no 
broken bones. we continued the climb after acknowledging 
the apologetic shouts of the party above. 

Further steep slopes of snow followed by an upward ddan 
ing traverse on the rock face brought us by mid-morning 
to the narrow crest of the main West ridge. Up this we 
moved until we had gained an altitude of about nine thou- 
sand feet. Here we halted on a fine airy point of rock for 
“brunch” and here we eventually decided to call it a day. 
Although we had come up a full four thousand feet. there 


Across the Tasman Valley towards Mt. Cook on the left. 
(Photo by Noel E. Odell) 


yet remained a further thousand to the summit. Qdell’s in- 
jury was beginning to bother him considerably and both of 
us by now were feeling our lack of training. 

After a long and pleasant rest in the sun, we reluctantly 
turned downward as a cold, grey mantle of cloud began to 
gather around the summit of Malte Brun. Below, the sun 
had softened the snow and we descended quickly in a series 
of glissades (standing slides) over slopes which it had cost 
us much effort to win earlier in the day. Only after our 
return to the hut did we recall that the date was January the 
Thirteenth. 

The following morning Odell’s bruised leg was in no con- 
dition for strenuous activity. Hiding unashamedly behind 
this fact. | discreetly welcomed a period of enforced leisure 
as well. But the weather was again fine and stiff muscles 
ached only slightly more than did my conscience at miss- 
ing so favorable a day in a range of mountains notorious 
for its frequent stormy conditions. 

Three other climbing parties also remained at the hut 
that day, including a number of Australians. The time was 
happily spent in reminiscences over past adventures in other 
mountain ranges. in talking about future plans and, most 
engrossing of all. in discussing the finer points of alpine 
technique. Among those present was John E. Young, Sec- 
retary of the Melbourne University Mountaineering Club 
who. two weeks later. was tragically to lose his life with 


two companions in an attem»t on Mt. Cook, highest of New 
Zealand’s mountains. 


The Minarets 


With Odell unfortunately out of the running, at least tem- 
porarily. Harry Ayres and I decided to spend a day on 
the Minarets. a fine double-crowned snow peak of over ten 
thousand feet rising a mile away across the Tasman glacier. 
The meteorological forecast once again was hopeful, but for 

(Continued on page 50) . 


From Sealey Tarn—the climbers are taking it easy. 
(Photo by Noel E. Odell) 
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By Louis J. HALLE 


No man speaks readily of his love, if only because the 
knowledge that it is not shared raises a fear that it will 
not be understood. 

My wife, of course, knows all about it—in fact, must be 
so accustomed to the sound of my love-making that she no 
longer hears it. | am sure she is too wise, in any case, to 
interfere with whatever contributes to the domestication of 
man. 

It was not a case of love at first sight. (I am talking now 
of my affair with the flute, although it is true that I had 
known my wife for years before I saw her for what she 
is.) So much has happened since I fell in love that it is 
hard to remember what I did think about the flute before 
my fall. Very likely I had no opinion about it at all, any 
more than I have, today, any opinion about the Indian 
Ocean. Since I did not have to vote on it, or answer 
questionnaires, it did not concern me. 

One thing is clear in retrospect. All my adult life, with- 
out being aware of it, I had suffered from frustration at 
having no musical instrument that I could play. I was a 
bachelor of music—a state that seems pitiable to me today, 
when I am at last so happily married. 

An age has passed since that morning when I stopped 
at a music-store in Washington and, for six dollars, bought 
my first musical instrument. (By the calendar it was less 
than four years ago.) I say musical instrument, but it 
was hardly that. It was a soprano recorder, and most of 
the recorders sold in this country are almost as much toys 
for children as they are instruments of music. 

What we (like Hamlet) cali “the recorder” was what was 
called “the flute” on the Continent in Bach’s. day. When 
Bach scored for “flauto” he meant the recorder; and when 
he meant what we call the flute he indicated “flauto traverso.” 
The recorder operates on the same principle as our (trans- 
verse) flute but you blow it through a mouthpiece at one 
end, like any whistle. This comparison with the whistle 
provided the standard description of the instrument by the 
nineteenth-century historians of music, who held it in dis- 
esteem. After the first World War, however, it was revived 
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in England by the late Arnold Dolmetsch (the great man 
who also revived the harpsichord and other ancient musical 
instruments). Then the discovery was made that it really 
was not a penny-whistle, and that the music which Bach 
and Handel composed for it was not improved by being 
transferred to its modern successors. At last, in .our time, 
recorder music can again be heard on the instrument for 
which it was composed. 

My first recorder did not last iong. Meanwhile, however, 
I began to acquire book-learning about recorders, flutes, 
and ancient instruments in general. My next recorder came 
from the Dolmetsch workshop in England and _ remains, 
today, a prized possession. 


My First Flute 

Having discovered the virtue of recorders I was inclined, 
at first, to be contemptuous of the flutes which had dis 
placed them. As time passed, however, | was tempted by 
the recollection of a primitive flute which had belonged to 
my grandfather in the middle of the last century and heen 
inherited by my aunt. The beneficence of memory is illus 


trated by the fact that, having been shown it decades before. 


I remembered it now as an exquisite piece of craftsman-— 


ship in ivory. When my aunt sent it to me it turned out 
instead, to be a simple tube of boxwood with open finger- 
holes and six auxiliary keys of brass. I thought it beautiful 
(young love stirring in my breast), although I now know 
that it must have been the cheapest flute money could buy 


a century ago, the flautistic equivalent of my first recorder. 
* * * 


The design of flutes underwent a revolution in the nine: 
teenth century at the hands of Theobald Boehm of Munich. 
and it is a question whether the Boehm flute (the only one 
made today) should not be considered a different instrumen! 
entirely from the pre-Boehm flute which an earlier gener: 
ation had known as the “traverso.” Mine was a travers. 

Any woodwind is, essentially, a tube containing a colum 
of air that sounds, as a string does, when set in vibration. 
The pitch depends on the length of the column (just as the 
free length of the violin string determines its pitch), and 
this is controlled by opening or closing holes along the 
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tube. In other woodwinds the vibration of the column is 
caused by blowing upon a flexible reed or reeds in a mouih- 
piece: the reeds, vibrating, then communicate their excite- 


ment to the column of air. In recorders and flutes it is 
caused )\ directing a stream of air against the fixed edge 
of an opening in the tube, so that it breaks and flutters. 


The essential difference between the recorder and _ the 
flute is that the former has a mouthpiece with a passage 
through which the air is directed against the edge of the 
opening : the flute has only the opening, 2nd the lips of 
the performer must do the’ directing. 

The open finger-holes are gone from today’s flute and 
an array of machinery has taken their place; but all the 
ingenuity of science has failed to add one complicating 
gadget to the most vital part of the instrument, that part 
which, as we say, speaks. It remains an oval hole in the 
side of the tube, nothing more. When the accomplished 
performer breathes against that opening, gently and with 
affection, the whole instrument sings out like a bird. 

Consider now the simplicity of the ancient flute—merely 
a wooden tube with holes, one of which the player breathed 
against, the rest of which he opened or closed with his 
fingers. It was the most personal of all instruments, after 
the human voice itself, representing the minimum extension 
by mechanical means of the player's own body. When I 
play the piano I do not myself, with my own finger, strike 
the string that vibrates to produce a note. Instead, I strike 
a key which operates a lever which raises a jack which 
impels a hammer which strikes the string on my behalf. 
I do not make the music directly myself, like a lute-player 
putting his own fingers to the strings, but by operating 
an insensible series of levered extensions which interpose 
all these operations between me and the final production of 
sound. 


The Organ is Impersonal 

The most impersonal instrument of all is the organ, 
which is still essentially a wind instrument like the flute. 
Here the touch of a finger on the key makes electrical 
contacts, which set in motion valves and fans, which cause 
air to be blown through unknown passages and into tubes 
perhaps hundreds of feet removed from the console where 
the player, dwarfed by the instrument, depresses his finger. 
The resulting tone is machine-made; you could not tell any 
difference between its production by the greatest organist 
living and by me. The sound can be varied only by adjust- 
ments in the machine, not by any adjustments in the per- 
former. The voice belongs to it, not to him. 

The most significant part of the flute, however, is the 
pair of human lips that prompt it to speak. This is what 
makes flute-playing so close to singing. No two flautists 
on the same instrument will produce the same tone, because 
their lips differ. By this alone you can tell, with eyes closed, 
who is playing, as you can distinguish the voices of singers. 
If the performer seems incidental to the organ, the flute 
is incidental to the performer. 

Moreover, the flautist can vary the tone with his lips 
as he plays. This gives the flute a notable advantage over 
the recorder and the oboe as a solo instrament; each of 
the latter has a characteristic but almost invariable tone, 
lovely in itself but monotonous at last. 
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The pitch of the flute, too, is regulated not only by stop- 
ping or unstopping its holes, but also by changing the 
shape of the lips and managing the breath. Somewhere I 
have seen it written that even the shape of the oral cavity, 
acting as a sound-box, affects the tone. The result is that 
the player feels a personal identification with the sound. 
This is his own voice. 


No Mechanism Intervened 

In the oldest flutes no mechanism intervened between 
the sensitive fingers of the player and the holes to be stopped. 
This created some difficulties, since the holes had to be 
kept small and placed where the fingers could reach them 
rather than where they ought to be for perfect pitch and 
tone. Some notes, consequently, were hard to sound prop- 
erly; the player had constantly to correct the pitch and 
tone with his lips. This, however, was good discipline and 
gave better training to the ear than playing a piano or a 
modern flute would. 

At an early stage supplementary tone-holes were added 
for the chromatic intervals, and since they could not be 
covered by the fingers, in addition to the principal holes, 
keys were devised for them, representing in effect an 
extension of the fingers that pressed the levers by which 
they were worked. But they remained supplemental, and 
the traverso, until its final extinction in the first quarter 
of this century, still depended on the direct application 
of the fingers for stopping the six holes which gave the 
diatonic intervals. 

The new instrument that Boehm invented in the 1840's 
embodied two radical changes from the traditional flute. 
The bore of the tube was cylindrical rather than tapering, 
with whatever abstruse changes that may have made in the 
tone. Then he added what amounted to a keyboard, to be 
operated like a typewriter. (I wait for someone to invent, 
now, the electric flute. Eventually we may get a flute that 
needs no performer at all.) The principle of the thing was 
obvious and its application inevitable: make each of the 
holes accord with the optimum size and location for its 
function, disregarding the limitations of the human hand; 
then add a system of keys and levers to enable the fingers 
to open or close them by remote control. That done, a 
mechanism came between the player and the music. 

Most automobile drivers have no idea why it is that, 
when they press a certain lever, certain consequences ensue. 
I suppose it is the same with many organists. They don’t 
have to know what goes on in the depths of the engine 
when they press a key. Suffice it that the right sound 
emerges. On a recorder or on the old flute I am quite 
conscious, as I play it, of lengthening or shortening the tube 
with my fingers, as conscious as a trombonist must be. 
When I play a Boehm flute I only know that pressure on 
certain keys produces certain sounds: but pressing any 
particular key may open or close a couple of holes at the 
other end of the mechanism. I have become the operator 
of a machine. 


* * * 
The history of the flute is really the history of Western 
Civilization. Its mechanization, its complication, its en- 
larged technical possibilities, and its reduced requirement 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The English study group and grades | through 9 pictured in front of 


the school. (Photo by Ann Fife) 


By Wituiam A. McFappen 


Every school morning from September to June. on Mos- 
cow’s Kropotkinsky Street, a number of cars pull up in 
front of the former home of a Russian nobleman, and chil- 
dren pour out. They scurry into the building chattering to 
each other in some dozen languages. Once inside, however, 
their language is English, for they form the student body of 
the Anglo-American School in Moscow. They are the 
children of parents assigned to thirteen different diplomatic 
missions in Moscow. 

The school was originally opened in the Fall of 1949. A 
brief press communiqué announced the establishment of 
“The Children’s Centre.” to provide for the recreational 
and educational needs of the children of the American and 
British Commonwealth diplomatic missions in Moscow. 
The first student body consisted of sixteen American and 
British children between the ages of two and ten. The 
Centre was under the supervision of American and British 
Embassy wives who volunteered their services. 

The idea of providing such a facility evolved over a 
period of months as the number of Embassy children in- 
creased and the impracticality of using local educational 
facilities (as had been done previously for a number of 
American Embassy children) became increasingly evident. 

The original planning in the American Embassy was con- 
cerned only with providing facilities for American children. 
As British Embassy parents were confronted with the 
same problems, however, the Embassies joined forces while 
matters were still in the planning stage, to the advantage of 
both. The formal organization established at the outset 
provided that control over the Centre would be exercised 
jointly by the British and American Ambassadors. There 
was a management committee of six responsible for the day- 
to-day running of the Centre. and an honorary joint com- 
mittee on which ladies of the two Embassies served. under 
the co-chairmanship of the wives of the Ambassadors. 

The name of the school developed over a period of vears. 
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in this group of five students pictured with Principal Nang 
Sewell. (Photo by Ann Fife) 


It was considered inappropriate at the outset to describe the 
establishment as a “school” at all. Such a designation might 
have misled parents coming to Moscow: for until some 
experience was gained, it was not at all certain how closely 
the new facility would approximate a school in the usual 
sense. Therefore the designation Centre was chosen —» 
choice in which, as the spelling indicates, our British col- 
leagues played a large part. 

“Children’s Centre” was continued as the legal name of 
the school until January of this year. However. the institu- 
tion gradually came to be known as the “Anglo-American 
School.” 

The school has provided educational and_ recreational 
facilities for children of the British and American Embassies 
from 1949 until the present. Increasingly it has expanded 
to accommodate children of other missions, first English 
speaking children, and then children whose parents were 
eager to have them learn English. 

Has Had Ups and Downs 

During the six years of the school’s existence it has had 
many ups and downs. The practice of most diplomatic mis 
sions in Moscow is like that of the United States: tours of 
duty are limited to two years. so that on the average fifty 
percent of the student body turns over each year. Since 
the faculty members for the most part are Embassy wives. 
the problem of maintaining continuity has been a difficult 
one. At times the turnover has been so great as to raise 


The United States, Israel, Finland and Sweden are represented | 


doubts whether the school could continue as a going com | 
cern. The problem of maintaining continuity in a commu: — 
nity as fluid as that of Moscow’s diplomatic colony is best | 


shown in the minutes of a meeting held in August 1953. At 
that meeting, it was reported that of a newly elected com- 
mittee of six, four had already been transferred from 
Moscow, a fifth could not serve because of the pressure of 


his regular duties, and the sixth, though willing to serve, — 


no longer met the usual requirement of having a child in 
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Students in the 4th, 5th, and 7th grades hard 


at work. (Photo by Ann Fife) 


the school. 

This and other similar crises were surmounted. however. 
On this particular occasion it was decided to simplify the 
matter by forming the School Committee of only four per- 
sons. instead of six. By the following year, this number 
had been further reduced in practice to the present arrange- 
ment which provides that management control shall be 
exercised by two co-chairmen, representing the American 
and British Ambassadors. This arrangement was formalized 
with the adoption of a new Charter in January 1955. The 
new Charter also formally changed the name “Children’s 
Centre” to “Anglo-American School.” In providing for 
management by two co-chairmen it took account of the 
stricture stated by General Ludendorff after the first World 
War — discussing a problem that was to be tackled by a 
Committee. he insisted that the Committee be kept small. 
very small. for “otherwise its deliberations would be without 
either end or result.” 

Management by Co-Chairmen has worked well. It is well 
suited to Moscow. where the tenures of two people can be 
reasonably predicted, while those of a substantial number 
cannot. When responsibility resides in a large Committee 
there results continuous change because of transfers in and 
out of Moscow and a problem in assembling a quorum of 
persons busy with other full time duties. With the best of 
will. decisions are also more difficult to reach in a larger 
group. 

As the name and the management organization have 
evolved over a period of years, so has the problem of hous- 
ing the School. At the time it was founded space was 
provided in odd rooms that happened to be available in 
various buildings occupied by the British. and American 
Embassies. A Treasurer’s Report for 1951 reveals that in 
January of that year it was necessary to close the class of 
youngest children, as the heating facilities were inadequate 
to heat the classroom during the severe Moscow winter. 


Jury, 1955 


Agneta von Euler-Chelpin, daughter of the 

Counselor of the Swedish Embassy in Mos- 

cow, works on an art project. (Photo by 
Ann Fife) 


grade |. (Photo by Ann Fife) 


The Treasurer was therefore obliged to adjust tuition bills 
to take account of this lapse until spring weather solved 
the heating problem. 

The housing problem was solved in large part when in 
March 1951 the British Embassy offered several unused 
rooms in the building occupied by the Joint Press Reading. 
Service (another cooperative enterprise, which supplies 
various missions with English translations of the Russian 
press). 

Historical Associations 

This building has historical associations of an unusual 
nature. It was the home of Prince Peter Alexeivich Kro- 
potkin (1842-1921). a Russian geographer, _ explorer, 
scholar and anarchist. He was one of many European 
intellectuals of his period who reacted to oppressive govern- 
ment by embracing anarchism. He was a man of wide intel- 
lectual interests; he did original and valuable work in 
geography and in agriculture. He is described as having a 
“singularly gentle and attractive personality,” and he en- 
deared himself to the British during his twenty-year resi- 
dence in London. 

From the time it was founded until 1954 the School 
depended to a large degree on volunteer assistance even 
though at various times and in varying degrees nominal 
compensation was provided faculty members. This practice 
had the decided advantage of keeping the cost to a mini- 
mum, and also generally provided faculty members who were 
themselves parents with a special interest in the success of 
the institution. On the other hand, this method of operating 
had the disadvantage that besets any project dependent on 
volunteers in that the compulsions to meet time-consuming 
demands of keeping a school running are not so strong as 
when responsibility rests with individuals paid at an agreed 
rate, 

During the current school year there has been less de- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Mrs. James Barker gives a writing lesson to 
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1. MONTREAL—Eleanor Roosevelt signs the Golden Book at City 
Hall, Montreal. Left to right, Consul General Richard Butrick; Mrs. 
Butrick; His Worship, Mayor Jean Drapeau; Jerry Cooper, Presi- 
dent of the United Nations Society, Montreal. 


2. NEW DELHI—The Honorable John Sherman Cooper, American 
Ambassador to India, presenting the formula of the vaccine against 
poliomyelitis evolved by Dr. Jonas E. Salk to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Union Minister of Health at ceremonies held in New Delhi on May 
5, 1955. In recognition of the vital contribution made by the Gov- 
ernment of India in supplying the sources of virus culture essential 
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to the production of the vaccine, and upon direction of the Presi 
dent of the United States, this was the first such presentation made 
to any government. 


3. PORT OF SPAIN—Miss Sandra Maddox, daughter of Consul 
General Maddox, presenting the first prize for the 440-yard race a! 
Trinidad's international track meet to Mal Whitfield, American 
track star. 


4. MONTEVIDEO—The Honorable Dempster Mcintosh and 
selor of Embassy Wallace Stuart visit the estancia of Sr. Pedro 
Solari, Uruguay's largest grower of citrus fruit, near Salto. Left te 
right: Ambassador McIntosh, Counselor Stuart, Senor Solari. 
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5. RANGOON—Dr. Ba U, President of the Union of Burma, con- 
gratulates the Honorable J. C. Satterthwaite, American Ambassa- 
dor to Burma, who had just presented his credentials. Officials of 
the President's household are in the background. 


6. WARSAW—The Honorable Joseph E. Jacobs, Ambassador to 
Poland, shown on his arrival at Warsaw. Here the Ambassador is 
leaving the plane with Counselor Oechsner and Mr. Henryk Marcus 
of the Polish Foreign Office Protocol Section. In the background are 


Lt. Colonel Merritt L. Garner, Air Attaché; Mrs. Oechsner, and 
Mrs. Jacobs. 


Juty, 1955 


7. MANILA—Members of the Diplomats team, who recently 
played basketball with Congressmen to benefit the Red Cross, are 
here shown before the starting whistle. In the front row, from left 
to right, Lt. Col. §. C. Koo, Chinese Embassy; Col. Chen Chi-fan, 


Chinese Embassy; Mr. Soemardi, Indonesian Embassy; Hisar Palun- 


gan, Indonesian Embassy; Soepari Tjokrohartono, Indonesian Em- 
bassy. In the back row, from left to right, Bengt Persson, Swedish 
Legation; Thomas J. Dunnigan, American Embassy; Philip F. Van- 
divier, American Embassy; Heyward G. Hill, American Embassy; 
Don Carlos Gutierrez-Macias, Mexican Legation; Raul S. Mangla- 
pus, Philippine Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs; Octavio Maloles, 
Philippine Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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Dr. Hogg, a member of the team, treating a Punan woman. 
(WHO Newsletter photo) 


(This article originally appeared in the WHO Newsletter 
for February-March, 1955. In a field report received by 
WHO Headquarters on the Sarawak Malaria Pilot Project. 
there appeared—under the heading “Public Relations” —the 
following paragraph: 

“The participation in ritual welcoming ceremonies in the 
Ulu Kampongs is conducive to the continuance of good 
public relations, but definitely hard on the individuals con- 
cerned.” 

This paragraph is deceptively reticent. What lies behind 
it may perhaps be explained by the experiences, detailed 
below, of a party from the Western Pacific Regional Office 
which visited the project to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
the work.) 

The party (Dr. F. J. Dy, Malaria Adviser, and Mr, R. 
Morse, Public Information Officer) left Manila by air for 
Labuan. a small island off North Borneo. From Labuan, a 
light aircraft took the newcomers to Miri, the oil town at 
the mouth of the Baram river, in the 4th Division, Sarawak. 

From Miri, the party had a day’s journey up the wide 
jungle-fringed Baram to Marudi, headquarters of the Sara- 
wak/WHO.assisted pilot project. The river is the only 
means of travel in this area where there are no roads, no 
airfields, no hope of walking far for anyone but the Punans. 
the shy silent forest-dwellers of Sarawak. 

The WHO party enjoyed the trip to — with the 
Resident on his launch, a large cabin cruiser. Powerful as 
the vessel is, the journey was slow against the force of the 
wide, strong river. 

At Marudi the party met Dr. Julian de Zulueta, WHO 
malariologist and team leader, and Mr. Francois Lachance, 
WHO entomologist; and were joined by Dr. J. G. Hogg, 
Government Medical Officer, seconded to the project. 
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This Kenyah man has come down the river for water, which he carrie: 
wide bamboo tubes. Men from the Kenyah tribe act as boat crex 
and laboratory assistants to the medical teams, and some have learns: 


to use microscopes with great skill (WHO Newsletter photo) 


: 
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erilous Waters 


By Ronatp S. Morse 


Marudi is the trading centre of the Baram. In fact, it 
has a very small population and consists mainly of a bazaar 
and a few houses. The village. for it is little more, is domi- 
nated by the black and white wooden fort built early in 
the century by the White Rajah as a safeguard against the 
head-hunters who then had control of the country. 

Until the WHO workers arrived, there was only one 
European in Marudi. the District Officer, Mr. Francis Drake. 
a direct descendant of the Admiral. 

Here the inspection party met the team technicians, com- 
prising Chinese. Malays, Kayans and Kenyahs. The Kayan 
and Kenyah team-members wear their hair long and 
braided. They are water-men who have learned to use 
microscopes with a very high degree of skill and act both 
as boat crews and laboratory assistants. 

Spraying operations were in progress up-river, so it was 
decided to go up to see the conditions under which the 
sprayers work. 


Dug-out Canoe with Outboard 


The expedition set out early one morning in a 50-foot 
prahu, a very narrow dug-out canoe with an outboard 
engine. The Kayan and Kenyah people are gifted with in- 
stinctive balance and appeared not to notice the 45 degree 
roll of the slender craft as it met the current. 

The newcomers were not all gifted in this respect and 
spent the first hour of the journey. in relatively quiet water, 
miserably convinced that the craft would capsize. Had they 
known what they were to go through in the rapids up-river, 
they would almost certainly have turned back. 

The entire day was spent sitting with legs outstretched, 
and mostly with hands clutching the side of the hull. No 
pause was made for lunch, which was taken in the prahu 
and consisted of corned beef out of a tin and warm water 
from a bottle. There were no signs of habitation until late 
in the afternoon when the first longhouse was sighted. 

The longhouses are the customary dwellings of the Baram 
river peoples. Other tribes in Sarawak and Borneo such as 
the Iban (Sea Dayaks) and the Land Dayaks also live under 
similar common roofs. 

The longhouses are well-named; one in particular, the 
pride of the Baram, is half a mile long, has 99 “doors” and 
750 persons living under the one roof. 

A longhouse usually has a wide verandah stretching from 
one end to the other. It is a single story dwelling. raised 
high above the ground for coolness in summer and to 
avoid the wet during the rainy season. Every few yards 
down the longhouse verandah are doors leading into sepa- 


Jury, 1955 


A Kayan headman begins a 

ceremonial dance. Feathers are 

from the sacred hornbill. Cloak 

is of leopard skin with mother- 

of-pearl boss. (WHO News- 
letter photo) 


Kayan girl wearing heavy ear- 

rings in her pierced lobes. 

Each ear ornament may weigh 
as much as one pound. 


(WHO Newsletter photo) 


rate apartments of two to four rooms, the main room of 
which is often in itself the size of a modern city apartment. 
Longhouses are built entirely of wood and often no nails are 
used. the planks and beams being joined with rotan (pliant) 
cane). In case of fire, the affected section of a longhouse 
can be quickly dismantled. This does not mean, however. 
that the structures are flimsy. They are very strong. often 
with huge supporting pillars. 

The first night after arrival from Marudi was spent at 
Rumah Akeh, a Kayan longhouse of about 50 apartments. 
The prahu pulled into the bank just before sunset and the 
team members were greeted by the headman. Strangers are 
an event here and the longhouse people quickly gathered 
around. Hospitality is instinctive to these people but ma- 
laria control workers are especially welcome; their purpose 


(Continued on page 52) 
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EDITORIALS 


TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Let us for a moment look at the Foreign Service from 
the point of view of what, for want of a better name, we 
might call the “tripod theory.” According to this theory, 
the three essential pillars of a competent professional career 
Foreign Service are (1) a set of rigorous entrance require- 
ments, (2) a forward-looking program of in-service train- 
ing and development, and (3) a system of advancement 
through merit. The JouRNAL has already, in its May issue, 
expressed itself on the implications of the first point in 
terms of our emerging “new Foreign Service.” The purpose 
of the present editorial is to enter a few preliminary obser- 
vations on the second “pillar”—the Foreign Service Train- 
ing Program. 

It has long been evident that the success of the most 
recent “reorganization” of the Foreign Service will depend 
in no small part on the effectiveness with which Foreign 
Service Officers, however they may be recruited, are trained 
and developed once they have entered the Service. The 
recognition of this problem figured prominently in the 
recommendations of the Wriston Committee and in the sub- 
sequent planning activities of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for implementing its recommendations. 

The JouRNAL knows that the Service will be gratified 
at the constructive and promising beginnings which are 
being made in strengthening and expanding the Foreign 
Service Institute and the training program in general. In 
its Administrative Circular No. 67 of May 13, 1955, the 
Department sets forth the rationale for and the limitations 
on this new program in the following enlightened terms. 

“1.1 The Department is engaged in establishing an as- 
signment and development program, under the di- 
rection of the Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration, with the objective of developing and 
utilizing to the fullest extent possible the skills and 
experience of all officers of the Foreign Service. 
The Department seeks thereby to provide to all 
officers in the unified Service equal opportunity for 
improvement at present levels and for advancement 
to the highest levels commensurate with their abili- 
ties, regardless of the kind of work in which they 
have been engaged. 

“1.2 It is recognized that formal training courses, al- 
though valuable in the development process, cannot 
substitute adequately for interest, initiative, and 
effort on the part of officers in developing them- 
selves. Officers are therefore urged to take advan- 
tage of training opportunities available to them re- 
gardless of the location or function of their as- 
signments.” 

Assuming the necessary funds are made availble for the 
implementation of this program, there should be little diffi- 
culty in setting up the basic courses required to instruct 
newly-commissioned Foreign Service Officers in the essen- 
tials of Foreign Service work and to buttress the training 
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in mid-career with further courses calculated to prepare the 
officer for greater responsibilities. This, however, is only a 
beginning, which barely scratches the surface of the basic 
long-term problem of Foreign Service development. This 
problem, reduced to its simplest terms, would seem to us to 
be to recruit into the Foreign Service persons who, by vir. 
tue of education, interest, and inherent ability, are capable 
of maximum development in their chosen career, and then to 
provide the optimum facilities, opportunities, and incentives 
for inducing such development. It is this vital part of the 
program which is least susceptible to the generalized plan. 
ning and the institutional approach, and which is most de. 
pendent upon a careful and continuing assessment of the 
developmental needs of the individual officer in terms of his 
potential contribution to the over-all needs of the Service, 
This is the part most difficult to reconcile with the time. 
honored “exigencies of the Service,” and therefore mos 
apt to be sacrificed to the needs of the moment. And yet it 
is this part which is likely to mean the difference between a 
Foreign Service which is merely adequate and one which 
meets the high standards to which our Foreign Service has 
always aspired. 

This less standardized and more individualized aspect of 
the training—or better, the education—of the Foreign Ser. 
ice Officer will be reflected in the advanced university train- 
ing and War College assignments for selected officers, which 
we hope can be significantly expanded. It will be reflected 
also in the more coherent and comprehensive planning of 
field and home assignments in terms of the individual 
officer’s long-range career objectives. The JOURNAL wel 
comes the indications that these considerations are very 
much in the minds of those who are currently concerned 
with revitalizing the training program. 


But if the Foreign Service is to receive the full benefit 
of the intellectual resources of its officers, we suggest stil 
further means should be pursued of developing such re 
sources. In our opinion, the most effective and valuable 
officers which the Foreign Service has produced have been 
those with the most imaginative, creative and thoughtful 
turns of mind. There have been conspicuous and _ well 
known examples of officers of this high type who have 
emerged from the ranks of the Foreign Service to take over 
positions of high responsibility in the Service and in the 
Department. We might well ask ourselves, however. how 
many more such officers might have emerged if they had 


been given an opportunity to be relieved from the day-to- | 


day pressures and recurring crises for long enough to reflect 
on the issues with which they were called upon to deal and 
to recharge their intellectual batteries. The point we should 
like to make is that in our opinion one of the most valuable 
elements which could be introduced into the newly develop- 


ing program for the education of Foreign Service Officers ' 


would be the creation of planned opportunities for such 
periods of intellectual reflection on the part of officers of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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fh relax among 
friends... 
these three superb whiskies 
will add to the occasion. 
Choose any one and be as- 
sured of matchless enjoy- 
ment. For, the distinctive 
characteristics of each of 
these superlative whiskies 
reflect uncommon skill in 
the art of distilling. 


Products of the U.S. A. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


JIDDA 


On January 3 AMBASSADOR GEORGE WADSWORTH marked 
the completion of an eventful year as Chief of Mission at 
Jidda, and on April 3 appropriately observed his sixty- 
wecond birthday with the launching of a golf tournament. 
she winner of the tournament will be awarded the “French 
Cup”, a beautiful silver vase offered by the French Ambas- 
sador. Thirty-two keen contestants are participating in the 
event, which is being held on the Embassy golf course, 
known as “The Dunes.” 

Personally designed by Ambassador Wadsworth, “The 
Dunes” is renowned for its nonpareil sandtraps. Interested 
golfers can get a quick profile of the course from the follow- 
ing figures: 

Hole Distance P 
300 yds. 
180 
220 
300 
350 
150 


Ou PWN 
wrk ww & 


Total 1500 21 


Note: Holes 2, 3 and 4 are replayed from short tees to make 
the “Nine” with par of 21, never yet beaten and only twice 
equaled (by Ambassador Wadsworth). 

“The Dunes” is a favorite recreation spot, not only for 
Embassy personnel, but for the Jidda diplomatic colony, 
business men and their families. Each evening after golf the 
Ambassador entertains on the Residence patio (the 19th 
hole). Light refreshments are served as the guests relax and 
watch the usually very beautiful sunset over the Red Sea. 

Arrivals: Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED JENKINS, from the De- 
partment (Mr. Jenkins is the new Counselor of Embassy) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. JEROME SPERLING, from Athens; Mr. Cari 
Von HELLEns, from Cairo; Miss Jesste Harnit, from Paris: 
and Mr. and Mrs. Travers Hanna, from Nicosia. 

Departures: Mrs. Norma MILter, for Paris; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest ScHULDAKSI, for the U. S. A. Imminent De- 
parture: Mr. and Mrs. Rosert LinpQuist, in whose honor 
a very successful moonlight picnic and beach party was held 
on Easter evening at Jidda’s well-known “resort spot.” the 
“Creek.” Mr. Lindquist has been assigned to the Depart- 
ment. Robert C. Wysong 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


Since there has been no news in the JoURNAL from this 
post for a long time, this report will begin with the arrival 
of AMBASSADOR JAMES CLEMENT DUNN on March 2. 1955. 
following the departure of AMBASSADOR JAMES SCOTT 
KEMPER on January 26, 1955; the inter-regnum period was 
covered by the Deputy Chief of Mission, MinisTer-Coun- 
SELOR WILLIAM C. TRIMBLE as Chargé d’Affaires a.i. 

The Economic Section’s officer staff was strengthened by 
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the arrival of H. GerALD SMITH as Commercial Attaché, 
the assignments of ALBERT Post and MELVILLE E. Osgoryg 
from the Department and the transfer of RoBert W. Deay 
from the Belem, Para Consulate to Embassy, Rio. At the 
same time the USIS received LAWRENCE S. Morris anj 
Frep W. Dickens, respectively, Cultural Attaché and Assis. 


OSLO 


"The Atomizers", American Embassy Oslo barbershop quartet, as they 

appeared at a recent party: from left to right; Vice Consul Grant Ol. 

son (bass); Lt. Col. Ken Ward (baritone) and Capt. Harle Damon 

(tenor), Assistant Army Attachés; and Second Secretary Bill Spengler 

(lead). The quartet performed at the Red Cross Country Fair last 

fall, carolled at the American Church Christmas service and enter- 
tained at many Embassy parties. 


ant Cultural Attaché, and Dwicut B. Herrick as Radio and 
Television officer — a new position at this post. 

With the departure of Marcaret Henry and Mary J. 
Warp the secretarial staff has become outnumbered by the 
officers with obvious disadvantages on both sides. 

IRvinc SALERT, Labor Attaché, is on leave and Penrcr | 
DE F. WARNER II of the Political Section has been pinch 
hitting as Consul at Salvador, Bahia until the arrival of H. 
Rew Birp, an old Brazil-hand. Likewise, ORTON W. Hoover 
has been Acting Consul in the world famous coffee port of | 
Santos. | 

On March 19, 1955. AMBASSADOR and Mrs. DuNN held 2 | 
reception at the Embassy Residence for all American per- 
sonnel and spouses of the Embassy, other U. S. missions and 
agencies — a numerous crowd when all assembled in one 
place: if the Ambassador was overwhelmed by the size of 
his staff he did not display any emotion other than gracious 
concern for the entertainment of his guests. 

Counselor for Economic Affairs RoBERT TERRILL is the 
most travelled week-end fisherman. Recently he cauzht 
some gigantic trout in the Chilean lakes, followed by sue- 
cessfully luring “dourados” and “pirican jubas” (salmon 
species) in a tributary of the Parana River near Sete 
Quedas, Brazil. CLARENCE Boonstra, Agricultural officer. 
and Atan FisHer of USIS fish the Atlantic ocean waters 

"(Continued on page 36) 
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Security steel lift van in Portugal 


INSURANCE 


FOR FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


For nearly a half century Foreign Service 
Officers have relied on the Insurance De- 
partment of the Security Storage Company 
for insurance coverage on household and 
personal effects during shipment from post 
to post; for annual policies covering goods 
at residence abroad; and, in later years, 
auto insurance, also jewelry, furs, and fine 
arts floater policies. 


Security Storage Gompang 


of Washington 


a safe depository 
for 65 years 


1140 Fifteenth St., N. W. 


Affiliated with 


The American Security and Trust Co. 


C. A. ASPINWALL, Chairman 
PHILIP LARNER GORE, President 
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American Security 


When you’rea long, long 
way from home it’s 
mighty satisfying to get 
mail postmarked 
Washington. Many of our 
friends in the foreign 
service, both here 

and abroad, have 
appointed us to 

handle their financial 
transactions, thus 
assuring a contact in 
the Nation’s Capital. 
Can we be 

of service to you? 


You'll like our little booklet 
Your Bank and How It Can 
Serve You”... Write for it. 


Washington, 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION — MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 34) 


around the islands near Rio for some noteworthy catches of 
bluefish, ““garoupas,” “pescadas,” “bonito,” etc. 
Emerson 1. Brown 


MANILA 

“Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” St. Paul tells us, 
and it is obvious that in these modern times he would have 
approved the activities of the Red Cross from whose aid so 
many have benefited. Whether, however, he would have 
approved of one of the schemes which the Philippine Red 
Cross used in its recent fund-raising campaign is another 
question. This scheme involved a basketball game between 
Philippine Congressmen and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps. And the sins were multitudinous! Held in Rizal 
Memorial Coliseum in Manila, the match attracted a 
sizeable crowd which had willingly parted with its money 
for sweet charity’s sake. 

The Embassy was represented on the diplomats’ team by 
ConsuL GENERAL Heywarp Puit VANDIVIER. and 
Tom Dunnican. Their teammates included members of the 
Chinese, Indonesian, Australian, Spanish, Mexican. and 
Norwegian missions and of the Philippine Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Although some of them were unacquainted 
with the rules of basketball they made up in enthusiasm 
what they lacked in skill. A reference in the press to 
“diplomatic dribblers” was of course twisted to “diplomatic 
drivellers,” but such comment did nothing to daunt the 
dedicated athletes. 

Highlights of the game were such stirring moments as 
the scoring of the diplomats’ first points by Heyward Hill, 
the heroic plunge by Foreign Affairs Undersecretary 
Manglapus in which he broke his ankle, and the bull-like 
charge of the Spanish Consul through the ranks of the con- 
fused Congressmen. Seldom has basketball been so enjoy- 
able, according to the spectators, and never has it been so 
unorthodox. 

Oh yes, the Congressmen won, 23-12, avenging the defeat 
they had suffered last year. 

One of the more interesting comments was that of a col- 
umnist in the Philippine Herald who said: 

“All in all, it was a very enjoyable affair and a change 
from the usual ‘serious’ basketball games. . . . And this is 
for the government officials . . . it would do their public 
relations a whole lot of good to join in these games. 
The crowd just loved the spectacle of important men, 
without the usual drapings of office . . . dressed in the 
barest essentials and mixing it up in a rough-and-tumble 
game of basketball. It sort of makes them appear more 
human, more likeable and less likely to commit ‘anom- 
alies.’ In this country, basketball is a great leveller.” 

Thomas J. Dunnigan 


CANBERRA 

This is the golden autumn in Canberra. The 200,000 
trees that make this a garden city are turning saffron, red 
and brown and the first frost has struck —a cruel blow 
for new staff additions from sultry Bangkok, Rangoon, and 
Singapore. They are respectively WELDON W. SANDFORT, 
of the Administrative staff; James H. BouLware, the new 
Agricultural Attaché, and J. Boyan, Cultural 
Affairs Officer. 

CouNnsELoR AverRY PETERSON and Mrs. PETERSON 
paired off as partners in one of the events in the annual 
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tournament of the Royal Canberra Golf Club. On quite 
another front daughter Virginia won second prize for ridino 
in the Capital Territory Horse Show. ; 


First Secrerary ArTHUR B. Emmons III and Mrs. 


EMMONS were hosts at a party for STEPHEN STACKPOLE of 
the Carnegie Corporation who visited Australia as part of 
a business tour of Southeast Asia. They were classmate 
at Harvard. 

SECOND SECRETARY DoucLass BALLENTINE is recovering 
from the greatest strain of becoming the father of twins — 


TEHRAN 


Six of the eight Princetonians in government service in Iran held a re- 
union at the Tehran Club during the first part of the year. They are, 
from left to right, Christian G. Chapman, '43, Second Secretary; Wil. 
liam Koren, Jr., '30, Counselor for Political Affairs; Robert S. Barrett 
IV, '48, Vice Consul, Isfahan; Charles T. White, '18, Controller, USOM/ 
Iran; Thomas A. Cassilly, '45, Principal Officer, Meshed; David P. 
Adams, '51, of the Embassy. Mrs. William Koren, Jr., is the lady sur- 
rounded by Princetonians. 

the selection of names. He and his wife had been well 
prepared with three sets: for two boys, a boy and a girl, 
and two girls. The twins were named Richard and Sandra. 

What is life like in a capital city of 30,000? Sometimes 
limited in scope but this month there was a choice of the 
following: a national Eisteddfod, an amateur production of 
Love of Four Colonels, an arts and crafts show, the annual 
agricultural show of the Capital Territory (like a state-side 
county fair), national trials for sheep dogs, a musical revue 


by students of Canberra University College — and always | 


the gardening. 

One of the distinctive features of Australian Parliament. 
which resumes sessions this month, is that proceedings are 
broadcast over a national radio network. 


Robert J. Boylan 
MONTEVIDEO 


Louis C. NoLaNn, economic officer, was given the oath of | 
office as a Foreign Service Officer by Vic—E ConsuL ARTHUR © 


W. FELDMAN in the presence of Georce R. ViTALe, GLE 
woop B. MatrHews, WALLACE W. STEWART, and AMBAS- 
sspoR DempsTeR McInTosH. To date, Mr. Nolan has been 
the only officer integrated at this post. 

Other news about the staff which might be of interest con 
cerns the imminent departure of our Administrative Officer. 
GLENwoop B. MATTHEws for Bogota and the arrival of his 

(Continued on page 37) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 36) 

replacement from Naples, WALTER C. Younc; the departure 
of Miss Frances MULHERIN on home leave and _ possible 
transfer; and the departure of Miss Stacie Stapor for 
home leave and transfer to Colén, and the pending arrival 
of First Secretary and Political Officer Joun C. Brooks 
from La Paz. 

Ambassador and Mrs. McIntosh entertained a group of 
Embassy staff visiting at Punta del Este during the Good 
Friday ‘weekend, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Glen- 
wood Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Gene O’Connor, Mr. and 
Mrs. AnTHUR FELDMAN and Mrs. “JouNNy” JoHNSON. The 
staff were sorry to learn of the resignation of EUGENE 
O’ConNOK as Public Affairs Officer, who is accepting a posi- 
tion with the Free Europe Press in Munich. 

The loveliness of some of the international movie stars 
present al the recent movie festival in Punta del Este set 
the hearts aflutter of various members of the staff. Of 
course, the women folk also had the opportunity to meet 
some of the male stars. 

The commissary is undergoing a face lifting under the 
new manager. Mrs. JounN HALL of FOA. The incoming ad- 
ministration paid tribute to the efforts of Scr. Erts and 
General Services Officer ELLIS GLYNN who did a commenda- 
ble job in running the commissary in addition to their of- 
ficial duties. Under the aegis of Glen Matthews. who inci- 
dentally has done a bang up job as Administrative Officer. 
a representative of each mission has now been appointed 
to the Board, thereby broadening its interests and responsi- 
bility. Each member of the cooperative now holds him- 


self or herself available to assist in the work whether it be 
filling shelves or marking prices. This commissary is now 
a cooperative in spirit as well as fact. 

News about recent departures is that BILL PEACOCK is 
now in the Evaluation Section of the Department and Bos 
TEPPER is doing liaison work in the Department. 

Arthur V, Feldman 


GENOA 

The port of Genoa has taken a lot of buffeting through 
storms and strikes. Last February raging seas destroyed 
much of the outer breakwater which protects the new port. 
thereby causing several ships to break loose. One of these, 
the Swedish Nordenland, blew up in one explosion after 
another. The Port authorities credited the saving of at least 
one other ship to the timely and heroic action of helicopters 
from the visiting U. S. carrier, Randolph, in landing sal- 
vage crews on them. There also began in February a 
strike (which is now well into its fourth month) of the 
ship repair workers belonging to the Communist-dominated 
CGIL union. Many of the lecal port stevedores have been 
giving them moral support by harassing walk-outs. No one 
yet knows what the outcome of this test of power between 
the Communists and the Government authorities will be. 

At the Consulate General there have been recently many 
comings and goings. mostly the latter. ConsuL GENERAL 
CLoyce K. Huston departed on short notice for the United 
States on April 14th to become Assistant Director for Exile 
Relations of the National Committee for a Free Europe, 
Inc., in New York. Fortunately, the Foreign Service will 
(Continued on page 44) 
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1. Memories by Ethel Barrymore, semen by Har- 
per and Brothers $4 


My cousin, Ethel (Mrs. Colt), ills: all 


her wonderful career in and out of sles theatre. A fine 
actress and a fine person. 


2. Party of One by Clifton Fadiman, published by 

World Publishing Company, New York. $5 
Collected writings of the New Yorker book reviewer 
and member of the Editorial Board of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Civilized, witty, unstuffedshirtish 
thoughts about books and men. 


3. Egypt’s Liberation, The Philosophy of the Rev- 
olution by Premier Gamal Abdul Nasser, sane 
by Public Affairs Press, Washington. 

The author refers to his little volume as “impressions 

on the philosophy of the revolution of July 23, 1952.” 

A most interesting declaration of faith and intention 

by the Egyptian leader. 


Once in Aleppo by Donald R. Barton, Scribners, New 
York. 1955. 424 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Joun A. Bovey, Jr. 

Life in the Foreign Service rarely lends itself well to 
the demands of fiction. From a sketchy acquaintance, novel- 
ists tend to reduce it to the level of cheap glamour, as in 
A Foreign Affair; from deeper knowledge they tend to 
fabricate romans a clef which mask, however amusingly, 
their own shortcomings, as in the novels of Roger Peyrefitte. 
Only dead-pan satire, such as that of Evelyn Waugh or the 
Harold Nicolson of Some People, pierces the outer shell and 
shows us the essence of native habits transplanted and ob- 
viously working away in an unyielding alien soil. Mr. 
Donald Barton is neither tawdry nor apologetic, but his 
Once in Aleppo lacks the precious ingredient of dramatic 
irony. For over four hundred pages he wrestles with an 
imposing subject, but in the end the caricatures and symbols 
which he so painstakingly contrives escape from his control. 

A young painter Craig Ryder, son of missionary parents, 
returns as a vice consul to Turaq, land of his childhood and 
his father’s martyrdom. He is caught up in Embassy in- 
trigue and in the struggle of the Sawitte. the British, and 
the Americans for ll allegiance and the Turaqi sub- 
soil. Conflict over the nationalization of minerals culmi- 
nates in abortive revolution, which reduced the dedication 
of an American-built dam to a tragi-comedy of bloodshed 
and riot. Ryder himself is divided in soul; he hates the 
cynical communist exploitation of the awakening national 
consciousness and deplores the crude and condescending 
approach of American officials to the antique generosity of 
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the people among whom he was reared. The women who 
attract him are also at opposite poles: the first is an ideal. 
istic Embassy wife; the second is a predatory Turaqi prin. 
cess of the deposed dynasty, married to the chief of the 
American economic mission but playing the communist 
game. This entanglement leads to Ryder’s disgrace and his 
mistress’ suicide, but the Right Woman is at hand to re. 
assemble the fragments of his life. 


Reduced to this cold diagram, the plot sounds flimsy 
enough, and I hasten to add that Mr. Barton’s account d 
diplomatic ineptitude in the explosive Middle East contains 
a good deal that is amusing and a good deal more that js 
sobering. The Embassy compound, with its rootless colonial 
architecture and its endless mutations of protocol, presents 
a spectacle of pretty unmitigated absurdity. Even more 
horrifying are the inhabitants of this gold-fish bowl: the 
intriguing air attaché, the Babbittish information officer, 
the vulgar-spirited economic chief, the political ambassador, 
shrewdly maneuvering to advance his fortunes in his home 
state, and the counselor and his wife, two desiccated husks 
of career diplomacy. This is the stuff of high comedy (one 
can imagine what Mr. Waugh would have done with the 
episode of the unwanted fire engine), and if Mr. Barton's 
people—and especially his women—do not always move and 
speak like human beings, still he makes a good deal of them 
on the level of caricature. 


The author develops also a serious theme: the futility of 
our attempts to bait our Eastern alliances with cash and 
dams and posters when we offer only a spiritual vacuum to 
the soul of Islam. But somehow this never quite comes off. 
The indictment is blurred by the exigencies of the plot, 
which keeps dragging Mr. Barton heck into scenes of con- 
ventional intrigue and conventional sexuality. And _ his 
struggle to penetrate this banality and “get through” to the 
Eastern soul leads him deeper and deeper into a stylistic 
morass, where the flowers of oriental rhetoric are altogether 
too abundant. not only in the dialogue but even in the eX: 
position. 

The result is a certain impatience on the part of the 
reader, who finishes the book with a sense that the author 
really deserved a greater success. The identity of Turaq is 
but thinly disguised by all the ingenious symbolism, and 
one keeps wishing—unworthily perhaps—that Mr. Barton 
had written an unvarnished memoir instead. 


European Peace Treaties after World War II, edited 
by Amelia Leiss in cooperation with Raymond Dennet. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts. 1954, 341 
pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by RUSSELL FESSENDEN. 


The negotiation of the treaties of peace with Italy, Ru 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland took place over an 
eighteen- month ‘period, from September 1945 until February 
1947. These eighteen months are of critical importance in 
post-war history, for they marked the transition from the 
time of high hopes which characterized the War’s close to 
the time ae strained relations which developed during 1947. 
The peace treaty negotiations provide an excellent case study 
in this critical period, for the growing stresses in East-West 
relations can be discerned in process a development. 


The World Peace Foundation, in its book The European 
Peace Treaties after World War II, has made a valuable 
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contribution to the understanding of these negotiations. The 
yolume contains a full account of the negotiation of the 
treaties. The negotiations of each article is described, and 
the more important articles, such as those dealing with 
reparations and boundary disputes, are given fuller treat- 
ment. including explanation of the underlying issues in- 
volved. There is also a useful introductory chapter giving 
the general setting of the negotiations. 

The editor has made excellent use of source materials. 
Original sources consisting mainly of the documents of the 
Paris Peace Conference, have been used to the maximum 
extent possible. Department of State publications have also 
been used. as well as private studies of the treaty negotia- 
tions. Extensive use has been made of foreign sources, in- 
cluding publications and reports of the British, New Zealand, 
Soviet. Yugoslav and Brazilian Governments. These foreign 


sources. most of which have hitherto not been-used in ac- | 


counts of the treaty negotiations, considerably enhance the 
value of the volume, for they make it possible to fill many 


of the gaps which would otherwise exist in the story of the | 


negotiations, 


Yet another useful feature is the inclusion in the appendix 


of full texts of the treaties. The result is a completely self- 
contained volume for the study of the treaties and their 
negotiation which should be of real usefulness to students of 
this problem and of the post-war period. 


The Art of Primitive Peoples, by J. T. Hooper and C. A. 
Burland. Philosophical Library, Inc... New York. 1954. 
168 pp. $7.50 


Reviewed by Dorotuy A. Stroup 


Beautifully illustrated with selected photographs of Mr. 
Hooper's collection of primitive art from the South Seas to 
the Arctic Circle, the book contains an explanation of these 
art forms and the civilizations which produced them. C. A. 
Burland. who wrote the first section of the book, draws in- 
teresting parallels between the abstract arts of primitive and 
western cultures. He theorizes on how artistic ideas were 
exchanged, and emphasizes the importance of cultural back- 
grounds and strong religious creeds in producing moving 
works of art. regardless of their sources. 

The book’s second section is divided according to area 
with each group of illustrations preceded by Mr. Hooper’s 
comments on the religious beliefs, customs, and histories of 
Polynesians. Melanesians. Africans. Pacific Northwest In- 
dians, and Eskimos. 

An exciting, but brief. dip into anthropology and aesthe- 


tics. Included is an index and bibliography for further 
study. 


Liberal Arts Dictionary, in English, German, French, 


Spanish. edited by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 867 pages with index. $6.00. 
Reviewed by WiLtiaM L. SMYSER 


An illuminating companion upon excursions into the arts 
and philosophies, this beautifully presented vocabulary opens 
cultural fields which many dictionaries ignore, offers satis- 
factory and at times stimulating definitions, and boasts in- 
dices in four languages. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Nancy L. Snider, author of “Assignment to Arahas,” is 
a new FSO-6 who has been serving as Executive Secretary 
to the two placement panels since coming on duty in the 
Service on December 1, 1954. From 1951 to 1954 she was 
employed in the International Secretariat of the United 
Nations in New York. 


Arthur B. Emmons, 3d, 
who ventures into the New Zea- 
land alps in this issue, ventured 
on several expeditions in Tibet, 
Burma and China during and 
following his work at Harvard 
University in the 1930’s. Now 
First Secretary at Canberra, he 
has served in Canada, South 
America, Europe and the Far 
East. 


Louis J. Halle, former Edi- 
torial Board member, is now 
teaching at the Woodrow Wil- 
son School at the University of 
Virginia. Since moving to Char- 
lottesville, Mr. Halle has not 
only had time to tell of his love 
for his flute—articles of his on 
various aspects of our foreign ab. 
relations have recently appeared , 
in Harper's Magazine, The Saturday Review, and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


William A. McFadden, Second Secretary at Moscow, 


' entered the Service in 1946 following five years in the 


Army and a year as an economist with the Office of Price 
Administration. He has served in the Department and Rome, 
and was detailed to Columbia University in july, 1953. 


Ronald S. Morse, who travelled “Through Perilous Wa- 
ters,” worked in radio for several years before joining 
WHO in 1949. At WHO headquarters in Geneva for two 
years, he was transferred to Hong Kong and later Manila. 
He is now in the liaison office with the United Nations. 


Any book reviewed in this Book Section 
(or any other current book) supplied by 
return mail. You pay only the bookstore 
price. We pay the postage, anywhere in 
the world. Catalogue on request. 

THE BOOKMAILER, Box 101, New York 16 
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Selection Boards: Objective 


By OLiver G. SHort* 


To one not closely connected with the program of the 
Foreign Service of the Department of State and not well 
acquainted in detail with the duties of Foreign Service 
Officers, the experience of being a member of the Selection 
Boards was a revelation. I have long known about the 
Foreign Service and had great respect for the standards by 
which it is recruited and the devotion of the officers to the 
Service. I have known a few of the career officers and 
followed in a general way the movements and assignments 
of some of them and their families about the world. As I 
read dossier after dossier, however, there unfolded vividly 
the real niche they occupy in our national life; how truly 
they represent the country and the government; how their 
conduct, official, social and personal, affect their standing 
at their posts; how naturally an American in trouble abroad 
turns to the Embassy or Consulate for help. The individual 
officer takes form in the mind of the Selection Board mem- 
bers, and his comparison with other officers assumes a 
noticeable objectivity. Assignments to foreign posts lose 
the romance of traveling abroad, and become jobs away 
from home, in strange surroundings under abnormal re- 
quirements, sometimes in unfriendly climate and health con- 
ditions. Home life, family relationships, education of chil- 
dren, recreation of the social group, have to be modified to 
fit local and alien standards each time there is a transfer. 
Sometimes the children must be left behind because of 
health, climatic, or schooling conditions. Often the officer 
must spend months away from his family on special assign- 
ments or due to special circumstances. 

The annval appraisal and recommendations for promo- 
tions of Foreign Service officers is made by three Foreign 
Service Selection Boards, each composed of four Foreign 
Service officers, two persons selected as public members and 
three associate members chosen from the Departments of 
Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, respectively. The four 
Foreign Service officers and the two public members are the 
active, voting members of the Boards; the associate mem- 
bers. called Observers, have all the rights and privileges of 
active members except voting. Each Board sets up its own 
organization by electing from its members a chairman and 
other officers, if necessary. The chairman, and/or other 
officers serve only as presiding member and arrange sched- 
ules. They exercise no more authority in the evaluation 
procedure than does any other active Board member. 

Judging from the rank, length, and type of experience 
great care is exercised in the selection of the Foreign Service 
officers for membership on the Boards. They are persons 
of recognized ability, breadth of experience, and quality of 
service and possess suitable qualifications for personal evalu- 


*Former Director of Personnel of the Department of Commerce and 
a Public Member of Board A of the 1954 Foreign Service Selection 
Boards. 
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ation such as required for work of this kind. Assignment 
to Selection Board work is without doubt considered ay 
honor by Foreign Service officers. All through the several 
dossiers there are records showing that an officer was 
chosen for Selection Board work because of “his special 
qualifications.” The special qualifications of these officers 
become manifest to: one privileged to work as an associate 
of the Board members. As one of the public members | 
have witnessed nothing that has left any doubt as to the 
superior qualifications, the objectivity and impartiality of 
any colleagues. Fairness to the officers in their varied 
assignments throughout the world and justice to the Service 
have been the motivating forces in all appraisals made. 

The officer members of Board A, on which I served as a 
public member, were: Mr. John F. Simmons, Chief of 
Protocol; Mr. George H. Butler, a retired career Foreign 
Service officer with 25 vears of service; Mr. John J. Muccio, 
Deputy Chairman of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Relations with Panama; and Mr. Raymond C. Miller, Chief, 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps. Mr. H. Hamilton Hack. 
ney, former judge of the Baltimore City Juvenile Court, was 
the other public member. When I was selected as a Board 
member I was consultant on certain personnel matters to 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administration, 
having retired as Director of Personnel of the Department 
of Commerce after 14 years of service and 18 years addi- 
tional experience in other responsible personnel work. The 
Observers were Mr. Robert B. Schwenger, Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. Lester M. Carson, Department of Com- | 
merce; and Mr. James F. Taylor, Department of Labor; all 
officers of such standing, rank and position as to give them 
special qualifications for work of this nature. Our Board | 
elected Mr. Simmons as Chairman and Mr. Butler as Vice. 
Chairman. At the outset orientation and instruction meet 
ings were held under the leadership of Assistant . Secretary 
Edward T. Wailes, Mr. Gerald Drew, Mr. George Wilson 
and Mr. Robert Ryan. 

These officials, the officials of the Office of Personnel. 
and the administrative staff of the Selection Boards were at 
all times accessible and available for consultation. advice. 
and help. In addition, the members of the Boards were 
furnished copies of the appropriate Precepts as guides and 
instructions. The personnel, equipment, facilities, organi | 
zation, and functioning left little, if anything, to be needed | 
or desired to create a smooth and satisfactory working | 
machine. 

Board A was given the responsibility of Classes 1 and 2/ 
Board B Classes 3 and 4, Board C Classes 5 and 6. 21 
dossiers of all the officers of each class were made available | 


to the appropriate Boards. Each active member of the | 

Board had the responsibility of reading, analyzing, judging. | 

and evaluating the contents of the dossier of each officer 
(Continued on page 43) 
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NEWS TO THE FIELD (from page 19) 


citizen in 1944. He entered the Department in 1945 and 
has specialized in economic affairs. During his year of study 
under the grant, Mr. Sanderson plans to study economic 
effects of the European Coal and Steel Community. 


Miscellaneous 

SHIRLEY SMITH, USIA in Leopoldville, and JoANNE Mc- 
Mants, of the Consulate General there, are planning a second 
safari—this time up the Congo in a canoe, according to a 
New York Times special dispatch. On their first safari, 
taken last November, they drove 500 miles into the bush to 
hunt wild buffalo. 

JoHN GALLMAN, son of AMBASSADOR and Mrs. WALDEMAR 
J. GALLMAN, was recently named editor of “The Trail,” the 
year book of Berkshire School, Sheffield, Massachusetts, 


where he is preparing for college. John is also associate | 


George M. Czayo 


editor of the school newspaper, a member of the Press Club, 
the Glee Club. Dramatic Club and Rifle Club. His extra- 
curricular interests further include tennis, basketball and 
Trail Club. 

The new Embassy building in Stockholm was granted a 
First Honor Award by the American Institute of Architects. 
The Embassy was designed by Ralph Rapson, Minneapolis, 
and John van der Meulen, Chicago. 

The American Consulate at Kuala Lumpur has been re- 
designated as a Consulate General. Eric KocHER, present 


Consul there. has been nominated to be the first Consul 
General. 


Personal Attributes Needed in Young FSO’s 

Speaking before the Michigan College Association, Loy 
W. HENDERSON outlined the personal attributes which the 
undergraduate who hopes to become a Foreign Service 
Officer should possess. He said. 

“The oral examinations afford the candidates an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that they have the personal qualifica- 
tions which a Foreign Service Officer should possess. It is 
not easy to describe these qualifications: they are almost 
indefinable. It might be less difficult to describe the kind of 
young men and women who are likely to become the most 
useful Foreign Service officers. They should have friendly. 
attractive personalities; they should possess a sensitiveness 


| 


_ Hampton Davis 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTION 


The following nominations were sent to the Senate op 


June 10, 1955: 


Promotion 
Robert G. Miner—from Class 3 to Class 2 


Appointments to FSO Corps 


Class 1 
Donald D. Kennedy 


Class 2 
Lucius D. Battle 


Edwin G. Moline 


Hayden Raynor 


Cromwell A. Riches 
Alexander M. Rosenson 


Howard H. Russell 


Class 3 


Howard W. Brown 
Eldon J. Cassoday 
Howard J. Hilton, Jr. 


Arthur G. Lund 
Idar Rimestad 
Robert O. Waring 


Class 4. 


Clarence J. McIntosh 
Ray Sena, Jr. 
Ralph C. Talcott 


Warren G. Dougherty 
Roger W. Grant, Jr. 


| Class 5 


John R. Bartelt. Jr. 
David B. Bolen 


_C. Jefferson Frederick 
William B. Grant 
| Donald E. Herdeck 


which renders them quick to understand the views, the preju- | 


dices. and the problems of people of different national. — 


racial, or occupational backgrounds; their faces and their 
bearings should reflect an eagerness to learn and a lively 
intellectual curiosity—the Foreign Service is no place for 


dull. unimaginative persons. They should be interested in | 


the manners, customs, languages and history of peoples of | 


other times and places. These interests should have been 
manifested by the reading not only of the best American 
literature but of some of the great international classics. 
In their studies and work they should be thorough without 
being pedantic. They should have a healthy sense of humor. 
They should not shrink from tasks requiring a-high degree 
of intellectual concentration. They should be complete mas- 
ters of English grammar and should have a feeling for the 
structure of the English language. If they are good at sports, 
particularly those in which they can continue to engage 
while in the Service. so much the better. Natural brilliance 
is a great asset in the Service; but brilliance in itself is not 
enough; it is likely to burn itself out quickly unless it is 
accompanied by integrity. steadiness, sincerity and real 
modesty.” 
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George R. Irminger 
Wesley E. Jorgensen 
Robert A. Lewis 

Miss Martha J. Moses 
Howard L. Walker, Jr. 


John P. Call 
Miss Marjorie L. Cheatham 
Weikko A. Forsten 


Class 6 


James B. Brown 


Herbert S. Malin 
Virgil P. Randolph III 
Owen W. Roberts 


Designations 


To be Consuls 


John R. Bartelt, Jr.. FSO-5 = Thomas A. Cassilly, FS0-5 


TRAINING PROGRAM (from page 32) 


proven intellectual stature. Whether such opportunities are 
provided in the form of “sabbatical years”—which could be 
put to such intellectually stimulating uses as teaching, writ | 
ing, research, or just thinking—or whether it is done in 
some other way is a detail to be worked out. But the im 
portant thing is to provide officers of this type with a respite 
from the pressure of official duties and an opportunity for’ 
their minds to roam over the whole wide range of problem: 
which plague the world today. We have sufficient faith in 
the intellectual caliber of the Foreign Service to believe 
that, from the point of view of the national interest as well 
as of the individual officer concerned, the rewards would 
be impressive. 
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SELECTION BOARDS (from page 40) 


his assignment. For purposes of rating, relative compari- 
cons. contrasting, and administrative treatment the mem- 
hers of each class were kept together and considered a unit. 

The contents of the dossiers consisted of the efficiency 
ratings and reports, ratings made by Foreign Service In- 
spectors and other rating officers, comments of Ambassa- 
dors. Ministers, Chargé d’Affaires or Principal Officers, 
commendations and letters from government officials, and 
from representatives of business, political, and social in- 
terests. ‘The material is arranged in chronological order, 
the most recent on top. It was necessary for each Board 
member to read and evaluate all the material in the dossier; 
although the record since an officer’s last promotion usually 
receives the most study. Manifestly this material ranges 
from the highly impersonal checks of the items on the 
efficiency forms, to the highly personal letters of persons 
who had been aided in some way by the officer concerned. 
Out of this mass of material it was necessary for each Board 
member to evaluate objectively the services of each officer 
and establish a relative comparison among those of a class. 
Work conditions. size of staff. relations with others of the 
staff, both superiors and subordinates, public contacts, social 
recognition and participation, all had to be appraised in 
the determination of the oneness of the individual. Some- 
times it became necessary to define the same descriptive 
adjectives differently under varying situations, 

Manifestly the task was a difficult, complicated, and re- 
sponsible one. The Board members recognized it as such. 
The objective has to take into consideration all the informa- 
tion, and to make initially an individual appraisal and com- 
parison and finally a composite Board evaluation of the 
oficers of each class. The administrative significance of 
each determination was kept in mind at all times and a 
sincere effort was made to keep out of our conclusions any 
bias. prejudice, or subjective evaluation not actually perti- 
nent to the requirements of the position held by the officer 
and his responsibility therein. 

Human appraisals and personal evaluations are among 
the most important and most difficult administrative ac- 
tions and requirements of Management. The determinations 
and recommendations of the Foreign Service Selection 
Boards are designed to aid the top administrative officers 
and executives with their tasks. 

The high standards set for recruitment are justified by 
the quality of officer selected and by the devotion, per- 
formance, and example maintained throughout the officers’ 
careers. All through the records there is evidence that 
Foreign Service officers and their families have a deep re- 
gard for the importance and dignity of their positions. 

Experience, study and judgment have established a sound 
and unprejudiced procedure for evaluation and appraisal 
of the records of Foreign Service officers. A critical analy- 
sis of the system finds faults in some details, but the as- 
sets are far in excess of the liabilities. 

There was unanimity of opinion in Board A that the maxi- 
mum value of the work of Selection Boards can be realized 
only as the records upon which the Boards must base their 
judgment are constantly improved as to completeness. ob- 
jectivity and fairness. Members of the Board also thought 
that the rating of excellent is given far too frequently, and 
often without pertinent supporting evidence. They were of 
the opinion that a rating of excellent should be the excep- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 37) 


not lose his experience as he plans to return to the Foreign 
Service later. ConsuL ALFRED DENNIS took charge again 
until a new Consul General arrives. 


Then, on May 4th, Duncan MacLeop, of the Refugee 
Relief Program, and his wife took off to drive to Naples, on 
transfer. On May 11th two section chiefs departed simul- 
taneously, ConsuL Soria KEARNEY, Chief of the Visa Sec- 
tion, after nearly ten years at Genoa to go to Lima, and 
Vice ConsuL Joun H. Barsper, his wife Eleanor and son 
Johnnie, bound for La Paz, Bolivia. 


In several days a contingent from Genoa headed by VICE 
ConsuL Josepn F. Curistiano will make their last trip to 


Trieste to issue Refugee Relief visas as they will shortly | 


merge into an about-to-be-opened new RRP office there. 
ROGER PROVENCHER may be transferred to Rome where he 
is on TDY. 


PAO Russ Harris and his wife of three months. Anne, | 


have orders for Paris. Only item in the arrival column is | 


the expected one next week of Miss NoRMA ARTHUR, a visa | 


officer. 


But the cool but sunny weather of this Riviera coast, now 
covered with blossoms, is a balm on the wounds of partings 
and the problems caused thereby. 


Alfred P. Dennis 


FRANKFURT 


The first German-American bi-national center in the Fed- 
eral Republic—the German-American Institute of Darm- 


stadt—was formed May 9 to continue and to diversify the | 


scope of the activities of the Amerika-Haus Darmstadt. 


Ceremonies formalizing the change took place at the 
Amerika-Haus with Josep B. PHILLIPS, Director of Public 


Affairs for the American Embassy in Germany, and Lord | 


Mayor Ludwig Engel of Darmstadt signing the necessary 
papers in the presence of S. RowLanp Burk, Director of the 
Amerika-Haus; ConsuL GENERAL C. Montacu Picotr of 
Frankfurt: and Max R. Grossman, Frankfurt Public Affairs 
Officer. 


The agreement signed by the Lord Mayor and Mr. 
Phillips said, among other things: 

“It is the aim of the people of America and of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to increase mutual understanding 
of each other and an appreciation of the ideas and institu- 
tions of the two nations. It has been the objective of Ameri- 
ka-Haus Darmstadt to contribute to this aim. 

“With the return of sovereignty to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, enlarged collaboration and cooperation be- 
tween Germany and the United States of America is mu- 
tually desired. The conversion of the Amerika-Haus Darm- 
stadt to the status of a German-American Institute will con- 
tribute to such increased collaboration and ‘cooperation 
while at the same time assist in achieving the common ob- 
jectives of both nations.” 

In his statement, Lord Mayor Engel declared: “This is 
the beginning of a real partnership between the Germans 
and the Americans. May this cooperation lead to the best 
results in the field of peaceful understanding among nations 
and help the idea of democratic freedom.” 


Mr. Phillips said: “Darmstadt has pioneered in so many 


Ad 


fields—in science, in art and in industry—that it is not a 


all surprising that this city should find itself the first com. | 


munity in the Federal Republic to have a German-American 
Institute. Today’s ceremonies mark a new era which yilj 
give increased impetus to our cultural relations and yjjj 
provide a method by which we can continue and perhaps 
diversify our joint cultural activities.” 

Amerika-Haus Darmstadt was established January 6, 
1947, and has a collection of more than 20,000 books, An 
average of 35,000 persons a month visit the libraries and 
attend concerts, film showings, lectures and programs. 


James M. Macfarland 


IN MEMORIAM 
BUHRMAN. Mr. Parker Wilson Buhrman, Foreign Service 


Officer, retired, died on June 1, 1955, in a hospital in Rich. 
mond, Va. Before his retirement in 1948 Mr. Buhrman had 
served in Finland, Honduras, Java, Syria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and as Consul General in Munich. 


FERRIS. Mr. Walton C. Ferris, a Foreign Service Officer 
for 29 years, died on May 9, 1955, at Bethesda Naval Hosji. 
tal after a year’s illness. At the time of his death Mr. Ferris 
was executive secretary of the Board of Examiners of the 
Foreign Service. 


FISHER, Mr. T. Monroe Fisher, Consul at Bilbao at the 
time of his retirement in 1943, died in Beaufort. South 
Carolina, on March 31, 1955. 


FLACK. The Honorable Joseph Flack, United States Am. 
bassador to Poland, died of a coronary thrombosis on May 
8, 1955, aboard the liner United States as he was returning 
home for reassignment. A career diplomat, Mr. Flack had 
entered the Foreign Service in 1916 and had held a variety 
of posts in at least a dozen European and Latin-American 
capitals. 


LAMPE. Mrs. Dorothea Lampe, a member of the Foreign 
Service for 15 years, died at the Arlington Hospital in Ar 
lington, Va.. on May 8, 1955. Mrs. Lampe had served at 
many posts and at the time she was taken ill was preparing 
to depart for Salzburg. 


LOCKER. The Honorable Jesse D. Locker, Ambassador to 
Liberia since August 1953, died at Monrovia on April 10. 
1955, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 


RABENOLD. Mrs. Joan Ackerson Rabenold, wife of Ell 
wood M. Rabenold, Jr., died after a long illness on April 5 
1955, in Washington. She is survived by her hushand and 
twin children, Eric and Diana, aged 8. Mr. Rabenold is 
currently assigned to the Department in the Office of Wester 
European Affairs, 


REESE. Mr. Everett Reese. head of the United States aid 
program’s photo section, was killed by rebel fire in Saigon 
on April 29, 1955. 


YELVERTON. Mr. E. Harrison Yelverton, a former men 


ber of the Foreign Service, died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
on May 8, 1955, in a hospital in Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
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LOVE OF A FLUTE (from page 25) 


of personal skill—these are typical. When Bach wrote for 
the traverso (which then had only one key) he knew that 


he was composing for a limited instrument. Its practicable | 


range was !rom the D just above middle C to the A two- 
and-one-third octaves higher. Rapidity of execution on it 
was limited. and so were the possibilities of leaps and 
arpeggios. The music that he wrote for this imperfect 
device was. to my mind, the most meaningful ever written 


for the flute. I think especially of the three sonatas for | 


solo flute and harpsichord and the three for flute and 
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continuo. 

Art requires the challenge of limits. Better sonnets 
would not be written if the rule that holds them to fourteen 
lines were removed. You have to have the net in tennis. 

Boehm. however. transformed the flute into a bravura 
instrument. It became the coloratura of the orchestra. Flute 
music became showy, flute players became mere virtuosi, 
performances became spectacular. The only thing that was — 
lost was something of the heart of music, the simplicity 
and the modesty, the reverence and delight of Bach and his | 
haroque contemporaries—of Handel, of Quantz. and also 
of Frederick the Great, who composed exquisite music in 
tribute to his love and mine. 
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career spanned that social revolution which made music — 
democratic, which took it out of the private chamber and | . 

into the public auditorium. Instruments had to be capable | GIN 
of greater volume to be heard in the back rows. Those 
that were incapable of it—recorders, harpsichords, clavi- | 
chords, viols—were abandoned. They became extinct. Nine- 
teenth century romanticism required and perhaps was itself 
shaped by instruments which had a dynamic range unknown 
to the eighteenth century, which could fall to a sobbing 
whisper one moment and rise to a crashing fortissimo the 
next. The “piano-forte,” replacing the harpsichord, became 
louder and more reverberant throughout the century. until 


Evolution of Flute 


even those made for small living-rooms had to be capable | 
of enough thunder to shake a building. The organ, too. WINES 
reinforced by the power-machinery of our industrial age. — 
began to blast out volumes of tone without edge or defi- | 
nition. This destroyed the possibility of performing poly- | SHERRY 
phonic music on it, the kind of music for which it is the — 
supreme instrument; the various voices. once so distinct, | 
now mingled in one reverberating cloud of sound, like | PORT 
successive thunderpeals in a cavern. All this was more | 
popular than refined, more spectacular than meaningful. | CHAMPAGNE 
The flute. unlike the recorder, was able to adapt itself. | 
It already had some dynamic range. and Boehm’s new | 
contraption, when made of metal rather than wood, acquired | VERMOUTH 
a volume that could make it heard in competition with all — 
the instruments of that new monument to bigness, the 
symphony orchestra, But it paid for this in its softness and | 
delicacy, its thrushlike quality, developing a tendency to | ° 
sound shrill or ecikidinn thas the lips of all but a few | Mr. Speed has had 30 years experi- 
sensitive and exceptionally skillful performers. 


ence in filling orders for Foreign Service 
Although the old flute had an advantage in tone it could 

not compete with the new. I am surprised only at how | 

hard it died, being still produced in this country until after | 


personnel throughout the world. Con- 


sult him about your requirements. | 
(Continued on page 46) | 
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LOVE OF A FLUTE (from page 45) 
the first World War. (It died just as the recorder was being 
reborn!) Improvements in the way of additional supple- 
mentary keys were provided; but the new bravura music 
and the stridency were beyond the capacity of the best 
models. 

*% % 

My old-style boxwood flute was a delight in its simplicity, 
but it lacked the musical virtues of either the old or the new. 
Its tone, when I finally could produce a tone on it. was hard 
and rather dead. 

I took it with me on my vacation in the summer of 1952. 
resolved that all my time for two weeks would be devoted 
to mastering it. While I had no teacher I did have the 
647 pages of that imperishable work by the English flautist 
R. S. Rockstro (né Rackstraw), first published in 1890, 
“A Treatise on the Construction the History and the Practice 
of the Flute Including a Sketch of the Elements of Acoustics 
and Critical Notices of Sixty Celebrated Flute-Plavers.” It 
told everything, and I virtually memorized it. 


Over Hill and Down Dale 


Nevertheless, for the first two days of my vacation I went 
over hill and down dale blowing constantly and hard on 
that wooden tube without producing any sound—any sound, 
at least. resembling a musical tone. By the end of two 
weeks, however. I could produce. albeit with prodigious 
effort and shrieking effects, the notes of the first two 
octaves. The principal difficulty was that each note required 
the full capacity of my lungs, so that I had to pause after 
it and replenish them. Sometimes I had to sit down to 
recover. When I listened to phonograph records of flute 
performances, noting eight or ten legato measures without 
a breath, I pictured the performers as men of prodigious 
pulmonary capacity with chests like Paul Bunyan’s. 

The trouble was largely with me and partly with the 
instrument. One of the magical characteristics of the flute. 
when you learn to play it, is how rich and ringing a sound 
may be produced by the gentlest breath against the aper- 
ture. Your whisper is amplified into song. 

The only reason I kept up the effort. after my vacation. 
is that my difficulties did diminish steadily if almost imper- 
ceptibly. At last. deciding that I was serious enough to 
justify the expenditure of twenty-seven dollars, I bought 
a second-hand flute which I had seen in a New York shop 
months before and never put out of mind. It was a Carl 
Fischer Grand Concert Flute. of black granadilla wood with 
thirteen silver keys, apparently one of the Jast models of 
the old flute produced before it became extinct. and one 
of the best. Today. three years later, it is still my true love. 

For three years, now, I have labored to master this flute; 
and the tantalizing if almost imperceptible improvement 
has continued throughout. Today there are occasions (but 
never with anyone around to notice) when a miracle occurs. 
Suddenly I find myself playing a Bach sonata without effort, 
almost without breathing, and the sound has a pure ringing 
quality—as if the flute had come alive and were playing by 
itself, not I upon it. The thought fills me with awe, and I 
think of the possible day when this will happen, not just 
in moments of rare grace, but regularly. (Then I shail 
abandon everything and go on tour, accepting the invitations 
of crowned heads.) 


My health and moral being, too, are improved. Rockstro 
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makes much of the therapeutic advantage of the flute jp 
promoting deep breathing without strain on the lungs. By 
it has a greater advantage. The instrument responds properly 
only when its player is at once relaxed. serene, confident, 
and in an inner state of self-command. He must achieve 
Nirvana. When he is angry, distraught. anxious. proud, or 
unconfident—or when he thinks of showing off— it simply 
will not respond. It imposes, therefore. a self-discipline 
which, in time, becomes automatic and habitual. Today. 
when I come home of an evening and pick up my flute, | 
find myself insensibly adjusting my bodily and mental 
disposition to the requirements of my love. Thus, recalei. 
trant as | am by nature. it draws me toward its own per. 
fection. It gives me grace. 
% 

But we have reached a stage in our marriage which may 
forebode a time of troubles. Our world is full of corruption 
and we are all children of our times. I listen to recordings 
of Camillo Wanausek or Julius Baker. playing easily like a 
wood-thrush singing, and I think that I can never approach 
such facility of execution without a Boehm flute. It is the 
temptation of Faust. An old piano-tuner and amateur 
musician suggested to me the other day that I might join 
the local band, and I had to explain that my instrument, 
being tuned to the old pitch, would be out of tune with the 
others. (We are out of tune with our times, my flute and 
I.) He said I should get a Boehm flute. not because it would 
produce better music but because it would produce such 
music as it did so much more easily. It would require less 
skill. Why should I labor, why resist? 

And now, at last. a friend has gone off on a five-months 
trip and left me his silver Boehm flute on Joan. I have 
begun. almost covertly, to learn its touch and _ fingering. 
It is, after all, easier to play—though the sound is machined 
and metallic, lacking that elvan magic of the old flute. my 
love. I am still faithful to the old. in my fashion. I play 
them both now, going from one to the other. But who 
knows what the future holds? 


ASSIGNMENT TO ARAHAS (from page 21) 
maintain a “rotation” policy which gives a tour of duty at 
a hardship post to one who has served in fairly “good” posts 
previously, and a tour at a non-hardship post to one who 
has been serving in any of the more difficult Foreign Serv- 
ice posts. 

Thus, Panel A considers your name and studies your file 
carefully during an extended period of time trying to recon- 
cile all the many elements listed above with the needs of the 
Service in order to make the best placement. As an assign- 
ment is being worked out, the Panel consults with the 
geographical bureau concerned to ascertain the appropriate- 
ness of your assignment to a specific job at a post in their 
area. After weeks of discussion and the gradual elimina 
tion of other candidates, you are chosen as the best candi- 
date to fill the job in Arahas. The Panel had checked your 
post preferences and found that there were no suitable 
vacancies at any of the posts you listed. Therefore, although 
the assignment may not represent ideal “rotation” policy. 
Panel A decides to go ahead and make the placement. It 
has many good reasons to back up its decision. Because 
of the urgent need to strengthen our Legation in Arahas. 
because you are one of the few available officers who speak 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ASSIGNMENT TO ARAHAS (from page 46) 


Cibara (the language of Arahas), because you have proved 
your capabilities in the type of work to be done there, and 
hecause the veographic bureau concerned agrees that you 
will do an excellent job at the post, you will be sent to 
Arahas. The decision has not been reached without a great 
deal of deliberation, nor with any fore-ordained intent to 
ionore your post and work preferences. Your name and 
your previous and future posts and jobs are then listed by 
class in a special section of the Panel A List known as the 
“Frontpage. In Panel terminology you have now been 
“frontpaged for Arahas. Your name and the vacancy you 
are to fill in Arahas are removed from the list of availables 
and vacancies. 

The next step in the placement procedure is taken a week 
or two later when the front pages placement is presented to 
the Appointments and Assignments Board of the Board of 
the Foreign Service (the AAB). This Board meets once a 
week and consists of representatives from the regional and 
functional bureaus of the Department of State and also 
representatives of the Departments of Commerce and Labor. 
Meetings are chaired by the Assistant Chief of the Personnel 
Operations Division. The Board reviews Panel assignments 
and forwards its recommendations to the Assistant Con- 
troller for Personnel for his approval. With this approval 
the assignment is officially confirmed. 


Panel B Placement 


The Panel B placement procedure is carried out in very 
much the same manner as that of Panel A, except that its 
membership is composed of area officers subordinate to the 
officers sitting on Panel A, and its meetings are held only 
once a week. Panel B assignments do not require AAB 
approval, but simply stand as final when they are made 
by the Panel itself. The same factors which operate to 
complicate Panel A decisions must also be given considera- 
tion by Panel B members in formulating assignments. In 
the case of less senior staff members. however. some of 
these elements obviously have a lesser degree of importance. 

Another very recent development which has tended to 
heighten the difficulties faced by the placement panels is the 
increased volume of assignments being made as a result of 
the integration of Departmental and Staff employees under 
the Wriston Program. These integratees. by the way. are 
assigned in exactly the same manner as the officers now 
serving overseas (as outlined above). An availability date 


for foreign assignment of a Departmental integratee is 


determined by the Departmental Placement Branch in con- 
sultation with the administrative officer of the division or 
office in which the integratee is presently working. Personal 
problems of the integratee which affect his availability date 
are taken into account in determining when he will be 
available for assignment. In placing integratees. the Panel 
attempts to make assignments of a functional nature and in 
an area that will minimize the difficulties of adjusting from 
Departmental to Foreign Service. 


From the foregoing explanation you can see that each | 


employee coming before the Panels for assignment is con- 
sidered as an individual. His placement is given careful 


thought by many people working in various sections of the | 


Department of State. as well as those working in other 
governmental departments. When you receive your assign- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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SCHOOL IN MOSCOW (from page 27) 


pendence on volunteers for the teaching staff. The teachers 
are paid moderate salaries — indeed they are not great 
enough to pay the teachers what they are worth. Neverthe- 
less. the regular salaries, combined with the natural en- 
thusiasm and interest of the faculty members in working 
with children, have combined to provide a stable and effec- 
tive faculty for the whole school year. 

Miss Nancy Sewell. a professional teacher, was engaged 
to head the faculty and act as principal of the school for 
the current school year. She was recruited by Mrs. Bohlen, 
wife of the American Ambassador. for whom she also acts 
as secretary. and resides at the Ambassadorial residence. 
(This is a critical factor in Moscow, where housing is in 
woefully short supply.) Miss Sewell, a young lady edu- 
cated at Vassar. arrived in Moscow in September 1954 and 
immediately began preparations for the opening of school. 
Her enthusiasm and leadership are responsible in large 
measure for the success the school has enjoyed during the 
current school year. 

It was decided to place the non-English-speaking children 
in a separate class. During the previous school year they 
had been mingled with the English-speaking students, where 
they did not learn English so rapidly as they could in a 
course specifically designed for that end, and where they 
hampered the progress of the English-speaking students. 
(At the beginning of the school year the only common 
language of this interesting group was Russian. learned 
from domestic servants. ) 


Classroom in the Kitchen 

Space had to be found for this new class, as there were 
only three classrooms available to the school — one for the 
kindergarten. one for Grades 1 and 2, and a third for Grades 
3 and higher. Until better arrangements could be made 
lessons were conducted in Prince Kropotkin’s downstairs 
kitchen. The class soon outgrew the kitchen and was 
divided into two sections, the younger students moving into 
an upstairs hall. 

These developments involved much improvisation and a 
good deal of interior decoration. The long-unused down- 
stairs kitchen of a 19th century Moscow domicile would 
obviously be an unlikely chamber in which to hold classes 
without extensive refurbishing. The kitchen was therefore 
included in the major reconditioning program that the new 
principal decided was essential. Attractive classrooms were 
created out of drab. dark. low ceilinged rooms. Responding 
to Miss Sewell’s indefatigable and infectious energy. 
mothers. diplomats, military attachés, teachers and a bewil- 
dered Russian cook scrubbed, cleaned and painted until! the 
old surroundings were hardly recognizable. and even the 
kitchen became a very presentable schoolroom. 

In the meantime the student body was growing rapidly. 
The equipment at hand had largely been obtained at the 
time the school was founded in 1949. Some had been 
purchased, and a substantial quantity was provided by the 
United States military authorities in Berlin, who were most 
helpful in making materials available which were no longer 
required in Berlin because of the transfer of a large portion 
of the U. S. military occupation forces to Frankfurt. 

Indispensable as this equipment was, it no longer met the 
needs of a school whose student body had more than tripled. 
Therefore desks, bookcases and storage cabinets were im- 
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provised out of packing cases and crates. One energetic 
father built fifteen desks with the help of the Americas 
Embassy’s facilities, and the school managed jo keep y 
with the burgeoning enrollment. , 

Additional faculty members have been recruited as the 
enrollment increased, until now there are five member 
teaching the present fifty-three students. The kindergartey 
is taught by Mrs. William Fife, wife of the Assistant Air 
Attaché at the American Embassy. and Mrs. P. S. Turney 
wife of the Canadian Air Attaché. Grades 1 and 2 an 
taught by Mrs. James Barker, wife of the Second Secretary 
of the Canadian Embassy; and Miss Sewell, the principal, 
teaches Grades 3 and above. The Engiish study group, which 
has shown the greatest growth proportionately. is divided 
into two sections, one taught by Mrs. Sol Polansky. wife of 
an American Attaché, and Mrs. Alex Laboyrie. American. 
born and American-educated wife of a Netherlands diplo. 
mat. 

Makeshift equipment and cramped quarters would suffice 
only temporarily. To make more space available a storage 
room in the American Embassy was cleaned, painted, ani 
fitted out with portable Sears Roebuck toilet facilities t) 
accommodate the kindergarten. This handsome red, white 
and blue room was occupied at the end of the Christmas 
recess, and there was a general reshuffling of space in 
Prince Kropotkin’s old residence. The hallway previously 
used by the English study group was turned into an art and 
science room. At last the school was physically settled, 
although it had been hard at work scholastically from the 
first day of school. 

Academic pursuits have not interfered with a rich pro. 
gram of extra-curricular activities. The week before Christ 
mas was devoted to the drama. The entire school partic. 
pated in the production of a Christmas pageant, Why the 
Chimes Rang. About a third of the children in the school 
were unfamiliar with Christmas, but soon Indonesian. Tur 
kish, Yugoslav, and Iranian children were singing “Silent 
Night.” “The First Noél.” and “Joy to the World” with 
enthusiasm and a rather nice tone. Stained glass windows 
were painted for the cathedral scene, props were made, and 
a group of recorder players developed enough skill to pipe 
“God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen.” The kindergarten chil 
dren appeared as little angels in the last scene, their wate: 
ing mothers as tearfully proud as mothers anywhere at such 
a time. At the final pre-holiday assembly the next morning. 
Santa Claus appeared with a present for each student. Need: 
less to say, he was regarded as a most desirable tradition 
even among those children who encountered him for the 
first time. 


School Excursions 


The school has made numerous visits to points of intere! | 
in Moscow. Shortly after the opening of school. a visit was | 


paid to the Soviet Agricultural Fair in Moscow. A Danish 
Industrial Exhibit and the Pushkin Museum each provide | 
an interesting afternoon. Early in the new year. all but the ‘ | 
kindergarten children attended the children’s New Yeat'} 
Party at the Kremlin where their hosts were young Russist : 
children. They all got along admirably despite the lack | 


a common language (there is only one little boy in the 

whole school who is fluent in both Russian and English). 

The party included an enormous, beautifully decorated fi 
(Continued on page 49) 
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SCHOOL IN MOSCOW (from page 48) 

tree (which the British and American children naturally 
regarded a- a “Christmas” tree), dancers, magicians, a 
trained bear and the Russian equivalent of Santa Claus — 
Grandfather Frost — who distributed a cornucopia of candy 
and fresh fruit to each child. 


Journalism Project 

Grades three through nine combine forces on a journal- 
istic project. Each month a mimeographed newspaper is 
published. The World School Press. The students rotate in 


-|the various departments of the paper. For one issue a 


child may be a member of the literary board, for the next 
on the reporting staff, and then on the art staff. Block 
prints were designed to decorate the Christmas issue. Even 
Grades one and two contribute stories, jointly prepared. 
Their most recent gossip column included. the intelligence 
that a number of classmates were absent from Moscow: 
“Alex is in England, Peter is in Germany having his tonsils 
out, and Sparkle was away on a holiday but she is back 
now.” 

The variety of nationalities represented in the school can 
be seen at a glance from the following statistical summary: 


No. in No. in No. in 
No. in Grades Grades English 

Nationality Kindergarten 1&2 3-9 Study Gp. Total 
American 4 19 
British 2 4 1 _ 7 
Finnish 1 1 4 6 
Yugoslav 1 2 4 
Thai 1 - - 2 3 
Indonesian 1 1 2 
Israeli 1 - 1 2 
Italian - 1 1 2 
Pakistan 1 2 
Swedish 1 1 2 
Afghan - 1 
Turkish _ 1 1 

15 9 15 14 53 


The kindergarten is in class from 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
the older children from 8:45 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. on each 
school day. At Prince Kropotkin’s, recess at 10:30 a.m. 
finds all of the children in the yard playing Red Rover. 
Chinese Tag or King of the Mountain, throwing snow balls, 
or running relay races. There are occasional quarrels 
among the boys, and one or two black eyes have been seen 
upon occasion. Also, there have been girls whose long 
tresses have suffered tugging. These conflicts, however, are 
manifestations of the spirit and ages of the children. and 
are what would be found in a typical American school in 
the United States. The attitude toward nationality is one of 
indifference. A child who is asked what country one of his 
clasmates is from is most likely to say, “I don’t know”: or 
“He is from Sweden or Finland, I’m not sure which.” The 


a friendships that are formed cross national boundaries as 


often as not, and the congenial atmosphere of the entire 


_ Student body serves to confirm the finding of the well-known 


song from South Pacific, “You've Got to be Taught.” 
Although the primary objective of the school remains as 

it was at the outset — that is, to provide schooling for the 

children of the American and British Embassies in Moscow, 
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F.S.0.’s CAN JOIN DACOR—$4 annually. Monthly Bulletin, 
Insurance. Employment service. Welfare. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—-$5 monthly. Rooms, meals, social 
activities. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc. 
Dacor House 1718 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING SERVICE: A non-profit 
agency with professional background and Foreign Service 
participation. Box 248, Sandy Spring, Maryland. 


RETURNING TO WASHINGTON? 


Let us help you with your housing problems. We specialize 
in the sale of better homes in Georgetown and Chevy Chase. 
Should you leave Washington we can also assist in the sale 
of your house. Write A. P. DeWilde, 2800 Dumbarton Ave., 


N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


its accomplishments have in fact far surpassed this objec- 
tive. In a city where English-language school instruction is 
not obtainable, the school provides academic facilities for 
the English-speaking children of many nationalities. The 
English-language classes provide a means of preparing non- 
English speaking children to enter the English classes and 
have generated a very large measure of good will-for the 
British and American Embassies in Moscow. 

The importance of the school to a smaller mission here 
can be appreciated most by parents of children at a larger 
mission. The American Embassy at this time, for example, 
includes 30 children ranging from five months to 15 years 
of age. As parents know only too well, even this compara- 
tively large group of children is hard-put to keep all its 
members happy and amused because of age distribution 
which may find several children of an age at which they 
have no ideally suitable companions. The problem is in- 
finitely greater of course in a mission where there may be 
no more than two or three children. The parents of children 
in those missions have repeatedly stated what an important 
facility the Anglo-American School is in their lives and in 
the lives of their children. 

The general practice during the current year of providing 
compensation for members of the teaching staff has required 
the setting of fees accordingly and the original fee of $5.00 
per month which was charged at the time operation of the 
school was begun in 1949 has been increased to $16.00 per 
month per pupil in addition to moderate registration fees 
and fees designed to cover the cost of the course materials 
from the Calvert School. Even these fees would not be 
sufficient to provide the number of classes that have been 
maintained during the year were it not for the large regis- 
tration which provides a reasonably sound financial base on 
which the school can operate. 

Cost Not Excessive 

The cost of the educational facilities available for children 
in Moscow cannot be described as excessive. thanks to the 
enthusiasm and ability of the Anglo-American School staff. 
However. even $16.00 a month is a fee that becomes a sub- 
stantial figure over a period of a year, especially for a 
family with two or more children in the school; and for 
older children certain improvements are desirable that 
would involve a substantial increase in cost. 

The first despatch regarding the school. written to the 
State Department in 1949 by Ray L. Thurston, was de- 
scribed in a letter from the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
as “Exactly the sort of documentation we need to help us 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NEW ZEALAND ALPS (from page 23) 


various reasons we did not come to our decision until about 
10:00 o'clock in the evening. 

After a bare two hours’ sleep. we were up again consum- 
ing a mid-night breakfast and by 1:00 a.m. were already 
groping our way down the precipitous moraine to the ice of 
the Tasman. Here the light of the waning moon once more 
proved of assistance. lighting as it did the ghostly, furrowed 
surface of the ice and glinting softly on the higher walls of 
the great peaks hemming in the valley. 

Once across the Tasman, we roped at the foot of the Ran- 
furly Glacier which descended from the upper slopes of 
The Minarets. a mile above our heads. Step-cutting at once 
became a necessity, but since we were somewhat exposed to 
the risk of falling ice from the cliffs above, we cut and 
moved with all possible speed. 


We Made Altitude 

Above the lower part of this glacier a sweeping series of 
broad snow terraces was encountered, separated from each 
other by bands of tortured crevasses. While some of these 
could be by-passed, others had to be crossed on somewhat 
tenuous snow bridges. whose inevitable disappearance later 
in the summer would render this approach impassable. With 
the slopes in their nocturnal frozen state, however, the 
footing proved excellent and we made altitude fairly rapidly. 

As it gilded the ice walls and towers above us, the dawn 
found us well up along the route. This was definitely a 
time for color photographs and for a further breakfast (in 
keeping with good mountaineering sunrise tradition). With 
the rising sun. however, so also came long trailing streamers 
of high cirrus cloud, causing Ayres to mutter pessimistically 
about signs of oncoming bad weather and high winds. Such 
preoccupation with the weather is a necessary attribute. 
since storms in these ranges blow in from the Tasman Sea 
and often strike with sudden and devastating effect. 

The wind did rise temporarily in cold gusts as we hastily 
pulled on our parkas, but gradually it again died away while 
the clouds cleared into another perfect day. The great 
slopes of snow. seamed by crevasses and broken by huge 
walls of blue-green ice surrounded us on every hand, and 
as we gazed upward, appeared to cut off all access to the 
rock and snow summits beyond. As we ascended, each ap- 
parent obstacle nevertheless revealed a line of weakness 
which could be exploited, albeit frequenily at the cost of 
step cutting. 

At 9:00 a.m, we reached the foot of the final ice pyramid 
forming the eastern summit of The Minarets. Here, Ayres 
turned the lead over to me and, chopping steps up the last 
several hundred feet. I attained the final narrow crest, where 
he soon joined me. 

Perched on this tiny apex of snow, barely sufficient for 
the two of us. we seemed suspended between sky and earth 
in the sharp. thin air. As our gaze travelled across the 
serrated ranges. truly unforgettable panoramas lay spread 
before us on every hand. In the splendor of these moments 
we quickly put aside all recollection of the physical toil 
which the winning of this superb summit had cost us. 

Stretching awav for many miles to North and South were 
the other peaks of our mountain chain, with the great ice- 
clad heights of Mt. Cook dominating all else: it was easy to 
imagine why the early Maoris had named it Aorangi, “The 
Cloud Piercer.” Westward. over a layer of cloud we could 
look down the valleys of the Franz Joseph and Spencer 
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glaciers to the distant line of thin- lipped beaches fringing 
the Tasman Sea and, beyond these again, across the limi. 
less grey leagues of ocean. On the Eas, ihe great flanks ¢) 
our mountain dropped abruptly away fom beneath thep 
summit cornice for many thousands of feet to the ribbof 
of the Tasman glacier, on whose farther side rose th 
massive bulk of Malte Brun. 


After lingering for half an hour on the windless sumnmi, 
and disdaining the lower West Peak of The Minarets, y, 
began our homeward way. In driving my ice-axe into th 
frozen slope for a first rope belay as we started downward 
the shaft snapped cleanly off. My old companion of man) 
a climb in other years and distant ranges was left in onh 
abbreviated form to assist in the dooce. 


As on Malte Brun, Ayres and I again enjoyed a long 
series of controlled glissades down across the softening 
snow, but wary always of crevasses. We reached the valley 
floor without incident and regained the hut by mid-after. 
noon, with the exhilaration a our experience on the Mip. 
arets still fresh upon us. 


The Copeland Pass 

Time was running short, but enough of it remained 
make a trip up the Hooker Valley and to attempt one o 
two of the lesser peaks flanking the Copeland Pass. Accord. 
ingly, we set off down the glacier on January 16th bound 
for the Hermitage. with visions of such luxuries as a hoi 
bath, a shave and, for one night at least, soft beds. 


Having, in due course, achieved these delectable things. 
three of us started the following morning for the Hooker 
hut some seven miles away, this time leaving Mrs. Odell, for 
whom through previous experience the Copeland Pass pro- 
vided no novelty, to remain at the Hermitage. 

Odell and I dallied along the march up the Hooker Valley. 
enjoying the lusher vegetation and particularly the alpine 
flowers to be found here, in contrast with the severely barren 
surroundings of the upper Tasman. Although the famous 
Ranunculus lily by now had ceased to bloom. the gian! 
mountain daisy over two feet tall was yet in evidence, along 
with the beautiful white gentian and numerous varieties o! 
smaller rock plants, including the ubiquitous edelweiss 

I particularly remarked upon the profusion of tall fox- 
glove growing in the lower valleys, having been told that this 
plant was a variety introduced into New Zealand from 
abroad, now running wild. I was then rewarded with the 
story of the eminent botanist who. coming upon these fine 
flowers in the course of an alpine walking trip, would lash 
wildly at them with his stick, growling “d----d garden rub: 
bish.” 

The Hooker hut is reached along an easy track whose only 
problem is the fording of several rushing glacier streams. 
It lies at the foot of the Copeland Pass directly across 4 
glacier from the southern buttresses of Mt. Cook which, for 
nearly ten thousand feet, rise above it in a formidable up 
ward thrust of rock and snow. The ascent of the great south: 
ern ridge of Cook has been successfully completed only 
once—by Harry Ayres and Edmund (now after Everest 
Sir Edmund) Hillary. accompanied by two other climber: 

The day following our arrival at the Hooker was one of 
high winds, with clouds pouring over the divide from the 
West. Again Ayres shook his head at these ominous it- 
dications but again really severe weather failed to develop. 
Nevertheless. the Copeland Pass was blanketed and unpleas 

(Continued on page 51) 
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ant. 

We contented ourselves with drifting up along the valley 
catching oc asional glimpses of the summit ridge of Cook 
and watching a group of eight tahr browsing peacefully on 
a ledge a few hundred feet above the hut. These wild Hima- 
javan goats. together with the European chamois and the red 
deer. were introduced into New Zealand early in the century. 
They have since multiplied so rapidly that the government 
has had to adopt drastic measures to conirol the herds and 
prevent a scrious denudation of the mountain sides. 

We met. in fact. one of the government “cullers” or hun- 
ters then operating in the district, who cheerfully informed 


us that in line of duty last season he alone had shot some | 


3.000 deer. not to mention many hundreds of tahr and 
chamois. | could not resist calling to his attention the rich 
financial rewards which might be reaped if only the many 
thousands of eager American huntsmen could-be brought 
into contact. for an appropriate price, with the equal thou- 
sands of fine game animals at the moment straying casually 
about the Southern Alps. This caused him merely to shrug 
his shoulders and scratch his ear as he continued to gaze ab- 
stractedly into the distance. 

We settled in early, preparatory to a climb to the Cope- 
land the following day. Before doing so, however. I loaned a 
member of another climbing party my flashlight so that he 
might go down the valley looking for a companion due in 
from the Hermitage with a load of provisions. He returned 
without sighting him. 

Although one might suppose that sleep comes easily in 
the cold, clear mountain air, and with the relaxation born 
of heavy fatigue, such is not always the case. On this par- 
ticular night my sleep was far from untroubled, whether 
from causes real or imaginary. 

To begin with, the wind swept down the valley in power- 
ful gusts, whistling through the cracks in the wall near my 
head. Then came a sharp tapping at the window and I 
could make out a Kea! vainly trying to break the glass with 
its heavy curved beak. This phantasmic visitor glaring 
angrily in at us was not entirely out of keeping with the 
rest of these wild surroundings, nor was it scarcely reas- 
suring. 

Once again, sometime during the thin, small hours of the 
morning. the now-precarious balance between sleep and 
awakening was dimly disturbed. I became vaguely aware of 
the sound of boot nails scraping on the stone steps of the 
hut. followed by a creaking of the door and the muffled thud 
of a heavy pack being lowered to the floor. Believing this 
to be the man expected earlier in the evening, I went back 
to sleep pondering his persistence in doing seven miles of 
rough trail in the dark. with the two mountain creeks to 
ford. 

_The alarm had been set for 3:00 a.m. and shattered the 
silence at the appointed time. In groping for it, Odell’s hand 
swept the clock to the floor where, after inexcusably going 
back to sleep, we later found it with the hour hand drooping 
loosely and forlornly toward six. To the evident puzzlement 
of Harry Ayres, I looked around for our midnight guest. 
Quite clearly no one had been added to the present company, 
although one of our other hut mates also reported having 
heard similar sounds and. independently, had come to the 


These large and aggressive mountain parrots are destructive by 
— and, in a matter of minutes can thoroughly wreck an alpine 
ent-or tear a sleeping-bag to shreds, apparently for the sheer joy of it. 
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same conclusion. Soon, we were obviously to be proven 
wrong by the sight of the individual concerned striding pur- 
posefully up to the hut in the early morning light from the 
direction of the Hermitage. 

Not being of a particularly superstitious turn of mind, | 
really have no explanation for these matters, although it is 
perhaps worth recalling the now-legendary experience of a 
famous mountain guide in this same place many years ago. 


Version of the Tale 
While there are perhaps several versions of the tale, it 


seems that this guide, after being paid off for a temporary » 


stint on a piece of road construction, became suspicious of 
the intentions towards him of two evil-looking characters 
employed on the same job. In bygone days, these mountain 
glens were solitary places, and fearing robbery. our friend 
decided to head for the high country. Being no mean 
traveller over difficult ground, he made for the Hooker 
Valley, expecting soon to outstrip his two skulking pur- 
suers. In this, however. he was mistaken, for their shadowy 
figures seemed to keep pace with him until he was fairly 
running up the slope. 

Finally, at a dangerous river crossing one of the two 
men slipped and, with a scream, disappeared beneath the 
turbulent. icy waters. Still in a breathless state of alarm. 
the guide sought refuge in the Hooker Hut until a series of 
weird disturbances that night is said to have driven him, 
half frantic, up across the steep rocks of the Copeland Pass, 
still followed by a lone shadowy figure. It was only after 
crossing the range to the western slopes that his nemesis 
evidently began to falter and abandoned the chase. 

This guide never again would pass a night alone in the 
Hooker Hut. where the ghost of the drowned man still pays 
an, occasional nocturnal visit, accompanied by the sound of 
scraping of boot nails on the rocks and the thump of a heavy 
pack on the wooden floor. Or at least so I have been told. 

We were off for the Copeland at a civilized hour, due to 
our having “taken care” of the alarm clock. The upward 
route brought us immediately onto a fairly steep rock ridge 
which led, some 2000 feet higher, to the foot of a broad 
field of snow. Just below this point, and a few yards to the 
left of our route, Ayres gravely pointed out a sloping snow 
patch where in 1948 a party of three women and a guide 
were caught one night in a sudden violent storm; when 
morning broke only the guide remained alive. 

By 9:30 a.m., we had reached the narrow cleft in the 
sharp rock ridge of the main divide at 7000 feet that char- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THROUGH PERILOUS WATERS (from page 31) 


is well understood and they enjoy excellent co-operation. 
The Temonggong, paramount chief of the Baram river 
tribes, is a noted warrior and orator and is also the para- 
mount health educator of the Baram. He is a full and active 
supporter of all measures for the health development of his 
people. Consequently, the work of the team is known 
throughout the whole river, from the coast to the Indonesian 
border. 

The team, of course, cannot confine itself to spraying 
operations alone. Its members are the only medical men in 
the region and, therefore, they treat all diseases as they 
are presented. This means that a “clinic” is held in every 
longhouse and the people assemble to present their ailments, 
whenever and wherever the team arrives. This. of course, 
adds greatly to the team’s labors but as the team members 
are themselves interested in the people with whom they deal, 
they give their extra time willingly. To a certain extent, the 
added work slows up their progress but it does an untold 
amount towards obtaining the co-operation needed for 
spraying activities. 

Visits to spraying areas occur regularly every few months 
and since there are no calendars in longhouses, time is 
marked off by knots in a piece of rofan. For instance. a 
team leaving a longhouse and planning to return in a little 
over three months will take a long piece of rotan and tie 
100 knots in it. Each day the headman chops off a knot 
until, at the last knot, he knows it is time for the return of 
the team and can arrange to have his people in from the 
fields. which are sometimes ten miles from the longhouse. 

On entering Rumah Akeh, the team members were taken 
into the headman’s apartment. There they sat on the floor 
in the center of the main room. The women of the family 
appeared and sat on the floor behind, with the customary 
box containing tobacco, grown locally, and dried banana 
leaves as wrappers for the cheroots which they constantly 
rolled, lit and handed to the visitors. These cheroots are 
mild and very good. The team smoked and chatted a while 
through an interpreter. 


Sick Parade Begins 

After the greetings were over, the sick parade began. This 
lasted a couple of hours: stragglers came in later, until 
midnight, mostly people who had just come in from the 
padi (rice) fields or those who were too shy in the begin- 
ning to present themselves for treatment. After sick parade, 
the evening meal was taken in the headman’s apartment. 
In this same room, the party rigged their mosquito nets 
alongside those of the headman’s family. As it was a social 
occasion and the people are naturally friendly. several 
others brought in their nets too so as to spend the night with 
the strangers. 

The new-comers among the party were settling down to 
rest around ten o'clock, grateful for a steady floor after a 
day’s rolling in the prahu. The members of the party had 
not yet got their sea legs. and when lying down still felt 
the movement of being on the water. 

Everyone was tired and a little concerned over the 
notorious rapids to be encountered the following day. Ap- 
proaching Rumah Akeh, it had been observed that the sur- 
face of the river was becoming increasingly covered with 
white foam swept down from the rapids. although they were 
nearly a day’s travel ahead. It was generally considered that 
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a good night's rest would be just the thing. 

At 11 o'clock, however, the great drum on the longhouse 
verandah was sounded. This not only awakened the mem. 
bers of the party who were sleeping but brought all the 
longhouse dwellers from their apartments to the verandah 
outside the headman’s door. 

The visitors were then informed that it was time to dance. 
It is not done to refuse to join the dance. so they dutifully 
went out. Everybody formed into a long line, moving with 
a slow and rhythmic step along the longhouse verandah to 
the sound of a Kayan chant. Every five minutes or so. at 
given part of the chant, all the dancers stamped in unisoy 
and the whole longhouse shook. In between times, the same 
slow rhvthmic pace continued. The tired newcomers seemed 
to be dancing for hours. Suddenly. with the casualness of 
long custom, the dance came to an end ard the line simply 
dissolved. Everybody squatted on the verandah floor and 
great quantities of borak were produced. Borak is a rice 
wine, astringent and very strong. 


Ceremony of Welcome Began 

The ceremony of welcome now began. The newcomers 
were each given a glass of borak, the headman squatted in 
front and, holding out his drink, sang a song of welcome, 
This lasted nearly half an hour. By this time. the team 
members. thoroughly awakened. had become thirsty. but it 
is not done to drink before the hosts do. Eventually. the 
song of welcome came to an end, glasses were lifted high 
and it was “bottoms up” to the sound of a special drinking 
chant sung by all present. This was followed by toasts, also 
“bottoms up,” on the part of all members of the longhouse 
council. 

It was then the turn of anybody who cared to do the 
same. men and women alike. This was all right for the first 
couple of drinks but as the pace of hospitality became faster 
and more and more smiling longhouse dwellers came for. 
ward to drink “bottoms up.” it became something of an 
effort. All this time the womenfolk were kneeling on the 
floor behind, rolling and lighting cheroots. 

Individual dancing now began, for which the team men- 
bers, stunned with strong drink, were grateful. First. the 
headman, wearing a ceremonial cloak of hornbill feathers 
and bearing a fearsome parang (a sort of sword cus 
tomarily worn) danced, with surprising grace for a man no 
longer young. The dance was. as most of the dances are 
here, symbolic of the hornbill, the sacred bird of Sarawak. 
As the headman whirled faster and faster. the sharp parang 
waved dangerously near, but never touched, our faces. The 
headman’s dance over, others followed. Some of the younger 
men and boys were especially graceful and would put a 
modern ballet to shame. The women also danced but the 
men were obviously the traditional and expert exponents. 

After this welcome and fascinating interlude, more borak 
was served. By now, the visitors were getting it down with 
difficulty. Also, by now, the women were taking a leading 
part. These women, without exception, wear their ear lobes 
distended with heavy weights so that they hang down to. 
and often below, their shoulders. 

The time had now come for singing. Individual Kayens 
sang their songs. In return, it was expected that the new: 
comers would sing too. The Kayan songs were old and 
nostalgic, caressing love songs and brave chants of the not 
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too-distant hea:!-hunting days (collections of skulls are still 
to be seen in :nany a longhouse in Sarawak). 

The team members’ songs were something of a mixture— 
French, Trish. music-hall ballads and, when the repertoire 
ran low, selections suitable for an Army mess. 


By now the novelty was over and fatigue was setting in. 
All the party ‘wanted was sleep but kind friends kept pressing 
forward. The first member of the team who felt that he had 
had enough. politely refused to drink. At this the charming 
long-eared young woman who was offering him the drink, 
srasped him around the neck with a grip of steel and forced 
the entire glass of borak down his throat. This brought the 
rest of the party to attention. Nervous questions were asked 
and it was found that these women, so demure and shy by 
day. came into their social own between midnight and dawn. 
The party is theirs. Their slender wrists have surprising 
strength and it is their prerogative to change the mind of 
any newcomer unwilling to carry on drinking. 

Renewed efforts were made to keep up the pace. It was 
hoped that the hosts and hostesses, having had a heavy 
amount themselves, would collapse before the guests. Surely, 
no human body. particularly a gazelle-like one, could con- 
tinue to absorb such punishment. Clearly, however, it was 
no punishment to them. Their stamina is superb, as is 
only to be expected from people who work hard in the 
open air every day of the year and have parties only when 
rare strangers appear. The renewed efforts did not last 
long and the weary. weak representatives of outside civiliza- 
tion were reduced to pleas and entreaties. Each one was 
laughingly received with the strong-arm treatment. Further 
attempts to spill borak through the slits in the bamboo fleor 
resulted only in the glasses being refilled. Never, it seemed, 
had the term, “the weaker sex” been more unsuitable. The 
social duties continued. Cowed and without hope, the 
team members drank miserably on. 


The Pace Slackened 


Towards dawn the pace slackened and there was a notice- 
able stillness on the part of some of the elders. Their ex- 
ample was shortly followed by the guests. 


Shortly after dawn, the whole longhouse burst into its 
accustomed daily life. Everybody else was awake and 
seemingly happy. apparently unaffected by the night’s 
activities. The team members, weary from lack of sleep and 
suffering from what might be termed “borak poisoning” 
shuffled down to the river to shave and bath. On their re- 
turn to the longhouse, it was noted with horror that more 
borak was waiting. It was quickly explained to the hosts 
that only pressing urgency prevented their continuing the 
festivities and the party took to the prahus. 


During that long morning, the progress up-river was 
_ marked by more and more foam from the rapids. Around 
_ noon, the two Kenyah team members who acted as sprayers 
_ and laboratory technicians (using microscopes with skill) 
_ and boatmen, and who had been sitting in the bows through- 
out the whole journey on the lookout for floating logs, 
_ tocks and so on, became very alert. There was just room 
for them, sitting one behind the other in the narrow craft. 
| They wore their broad Kenyah hats to keep the sun off 
their heads and shoulders, as the heat was intense on the 
tiver and the Borneo sun scorches within minutes. The 
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signal to the steersman, sitting right back aft, was to grasp 
the sides of the prahu and jerk violently. This shook the 
whole of the craft and was a more definite signal than any 
shouting could have been. 

Soon the leading bowsman pulled from inside the length 
of the prahu a 20-foot bamboo pole. All aboard realized 
that the rapids were near. Around the next bend, the prahu 
ran into them. The first were quite disappointing, just a 
ripple on the water. It hardly seemed worth taking notice 
of. However, in a few moments their force was realized. 
The prahu showed a tendency to go several ways at once 
and speed, with the motor running full out, slackened 
noticeably. 

Searched for Rocks 


One bowsman poled while the other searched anxiously 
for rocks. A few minutes of this and they were through, 
all very relieved. But this was just the beginning. Around 
the next bend. the banks were mountainous and covered 
with thick jungle. The river was narrow and the rapids 
rippled down the menacing incline. The steersman anxious- 
ly selected his course. The prahu entered the rapids, lurched 
heavily and seemed on the verge of capsizing. It righted 
itself and repeated the trick several times. Speed was at the 
minimum although the engine was running full bore and 
all available boat’s crew poling as hard as they could. The 
prahu was halfway up the rapids. At this point, it ceased 
to make headway. All hands poled and paddled as hard 
as they could. After minutes that seemed hours, they 
managed to make a foot or two. 

This was at least encouraging. It was also exhausting. 
But they hed to go on, for to slacken speed meant that 
they would go backwards down river and would most 
certainly capsize. This thought was not relished by the 
“outside” members of the party, although the Kenyah and 
Kayan people are seldom troubled by finding themselves 
suddenly in the water, even in rapids. They are natural 
water-men and swim as easily as they walk. In the rapids 
they use a peculiar breast stroke which enables them to 
see ahead. for it is not so much the force of the water as 
the fact that that force will bear a human being onto the 
rocks just below the surface, the rocks that cause the rapids. 
The party saw evidence of this a little later on. By strain- 
ing with all their force, they went on. Somehow. after 
how long it was impossible to say, the top of the incline 
was reached and a few strokes brought the craft into the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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bank where it was made fast to a tree and a breathing 
spell taken. 


The same performance was repeated around the next 
bend. Life in the upper Baram seemed to be a series of 
menacing bends. The party longed for a straight stretch 
of level water. Such a thing, however, did not exist for 
the rest of the day’s journey. 


The team members were very relieved to see Long Kaseh, 
the stopping place for that night. After being greeted by 
the headman, smoking the cheroots of peace and holding 
sick parade, the party rigged their mosquito nets and lay 
down, hoping for sleep. Lying there, not having their land 
legs yet. and feeling that they were still rolling from side 
to side as they had all day, the members prayed for the 
night’s rest that would make up for the hard two days 
and night they had passed through. 

It was, of course, not to be, and when a gong sounded 
on the longhouse verandah, some of the party, bowing to 
the inevitable, rolled out and prepared to do their duty. 
One or two had decided firmly that they would sleep. Their 
resolution was shaken by the arrival of the headman who, 
after a formal speech, asked if they would do his long- 
house the honour of taking part in the ceremony of welcome 
which he wished to provide to the splendid strangers who 
had come so far. The delinquents, putting on their best 
faces, gave up their night. 

The libations of welcome flowed, the songs were sung. 
the dances danced, and the level of borak rapidly reached 
the high-water mark. The night and its activities went on and 
on. A slight haze set in just before dawn. Soon afterwards, 
next morning, the rapidly ageing party set out again up- 
river. 


The Current Faster 

Now the current was dangerously faster. The worst stretch 
occurred at Long Akah just before Long San, the ultimate 
destination. It was getting towards sundown and that was 
worrying the team, as no one wanted to be caught in the dark 
in such a situation. Just below Long Akah there was a hail 
from a prahu on the far shore. People do not pass each 
other in this country, so the malaria prahu went over to 
see what was the matter. 

It transpired that shortly before, a prahu attempting to 
make the worst stretch of rapids ahead had capsized with 
five aboard, three of whom were missing. The team 
promised to keep a look-out for them and set off upstream, 
far from happy. The prahu passed through another awkward 
stretch and reached the tiny black and white wooden fort 
of Long Akah, the only building there, and now deserted. 
Here the prahu was again hailed from the shore. 


A small group of people helped the members up the 
steep and muddy bank. There was a sound of wailing. 
The body of a woman was lying under a sarong used as a 
shroud. She was one of the victims of the disaster. The 
body had been found an hour before. She had not drowned. 
Her end must have been quick, for her head was split 
open. It was asked if the members of the party would 
give permission for burial, since the nearest government 
official was two days down-river. Permission was given and 
arrangements immediately made, for in this climate burial 
must take place within a matter of hours after death. 
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The party, now completely reduced in spirits. went bad 
to the prahu and headed for the rapids in which the Py 
had occurred. The rush of water was fierce. The strug: 
began. Slowly, through the skilled hands of the boatmer 
the craft, which was barely manageable. was dragged 3 
into the level water. Until the last second it seemed in. 
possible that it should get through and it was an experiens 
that none of the “outside” members wished to 2o throu, 
again. They could hardly believe that the nightmare wa 
over when the last bend was rounded and there was anothe, 
stretch of rapids, but mercifully, with the great longhoys 
of the Long San standing firm beside. 

Soon after getting ashore it was learned that anothe 
body had just been found. The third never was. Ther 
are crocodiles in the river. 


Long San is the residence of several hundred people an( 
of the Temonggong of the Baram. He was up-river anj 
due to return next day. The party was welcomed in hi 
absence by his wife, the Bini Temonggong, and by th 
Ketua Kampong, a huge, majestic Kenyah. Here th 
sprayers were working. 


The Longhouse of Long San 

The longhouse of Long San is at the bend of the river 
and people come from miles around to see an outstandin: 
example of Sarawaki architecture. The longhouse has ; 
huge verandah and the entire long front wall is covered 
with carvings and murals of Sarawak scenes, symboli 
figures such as the hornbill and Kenyah mythical versions 
of the crocodile and the dog. The work is highly artisti 
and clearly a labour of love. The people are naturally proud 
of their longhouse and there is an air of well being that 
makes life here seem far above the petty demands of out 
side civilization. 

The rafters at Long San are hung with leopard skins. 
The walls are hung with carved and painted parangs. Lon 
spears are stuck into the beams overhead and mat-maker 
are at work on the long verandah, while in the rear of the 
apartments the people are busy drying rice and oil nuts. 

The Bini Temonggong is a gracious hostess and her 
natural dignity would make her an outstanding figure in 
any gathering. Cheroots were rolled and borak. a fortnisht 
old, was produced. This was most palatable, particularl 
when taken with food. 

Sick parade began. One by one the people came in and 
were given such simple treatment as was possible. Later 
the party relaxed gratefully on the shiny rotan floor mat 
of the huge main room of the Temonggong’s apartment. The 
council of elders came in to meet the strangers and to 
discuss the malaria control work. 

The atmosphere was very peaceful. The night wa 
pleasantly cool, as it had begun to rain lightly. One bi 
one mosquito nets were hung and the party took to thei 
sleeping bags. Outside the Temonggong’s apartment, 0 
the longhouse verandah, a single lamp flickered under which 
the Ketua Kampong and one or two men conversed quietly. 
One by one the party dropped off to sleep. 

At midnight, the 9-foot drum hanging just outside the 
main door was sounded. The team members awoke in val\: 
ing extremes of emotion, ranging from woe and 4p 
prehension on the part of the newcomers to delight 0 
the part of the indefatigable Kayans and Kenyahs. Ther 
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was a noise 0! happy people gathering outside. A messenger 
came in to ask if the strangers would join the dance. The 
strangers pretended to be asleep. The messenger left. 


A minute later, a few young women glided in and shyly 
lifted a mosquito net and asked the apparent sleeper if 
he would joi the dance. The simulated snoring brought 
a little quiet |aughter from the girls. The net was suddenly 
flung aside and the sleeper picked up by his arms and legs 
and dumped on the floor alongside his sleeping bag. In- 
dignant, he clambered back into his bed and closed his 
eves. He was lifted out and dropped to the floor again. 


At the same time, another member of the party who had 
pretended to be asleep was being carried by six other girls 
out onto the longhouse verandah. It was obvious that the 
dance had to be joined. The team members wearily joired 
and stamped stolidly around, half asleep, for nearly an 
hour. After this, the same ritual party began and as usual 
lasted throughout the night. 

The following day it was discovered that, as a result 
of the night's steady rain, the river was up. The Temonggong 
was caught up-river and could not get down since the 
rapids were now more dangerous than ever. For the same 
reason, the party could not leave Long San. 

The next night it was hoped that the team could get 
some rest, as surely one ceremony of welcome was enough. 
But, sure enough, at midnight the drum sounded and it 
was made clear that another night of the fun was to be 
enjoyed by one and nearly all. The night, and the party, 
wore on. 

The following day it was still raining steadily and the 
river was high. Spraying operations were concluded and 
the party was anxious to move down river. This could 
not be, however, as the boatman’s word is law here and 
the prahu captain was definite that there could be no travel 
that day. 

That afternoon the visitors were told that a party of 
Punans had arrived and would a doctor please see them? 
They had come a long way through the forest and had 
even crossed the river, having heard, no-one knew how, 
that there was a doctor in the upper Baram. 


Nomad Forest Dwellers 


These people are the nomad forest-dwellers of Sarawak. 
Almost completely unclothed, they move like shadows 
through the forest, seldom spending more than one night 
in the same place. They raise no crops and live by hunt- 
ing only, their weapon being the blowpipe. They use two 
kinds of dart—one plain, the other tipped with one of the 
quickest poisons known and one for which there is absolute- 
ly no cure. The slightest scratch is sudden déath. These 
darts they use with deadly accuracy over amazingly long 


distances. A light puff, barely audible, and the dart is off 


quicker than the eye can follow. Within a second the long 
spine deeply penetrates its target. In spite of their fierce 
weapons these are among the world’s most gentle people. 
They were first seen standing in a small group on the 
shore below the longhouse, too timid to come in, as they 
had never entered a dwelling before. There were nearly a 
dozen of them, a rare sight, for the shy wild Punans seldom 


b leave their forests. They stood huddled together with down- 
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cast heads. Only their great dark eyes moved, taking in 
the wonders of their surroundings. 


The medical officer examined them and found that only 
one member needed treatment, a girl who had a simple 
skin disease. An injection of penicillin would clear this 
up. The girl, who had never seen a hypodermic needle 
before, nor indeed anything like the strange man who 
wielded it, watched the needle go in, followed by the heavy 
oily injection, without moving a muscle. Only afterwards 
did she remain gazing at the spot where the needle had 
entered, rubbing her arm wonderingly. The nomads re- 
mained for a little longer and then went as they came, like 
shadows. 


More Singing and Borak 


That night there was another social gathering, with 
more dances, more singing and more borak. The team 
members, now in extremis, used every means to try to get 
back to bed. It was no use. Smiling, slender, steelv.risted 
young women saw to it that no one should feel neglected. 
The members offered prayers that the rain should stop and 
the river go down. Added to their fatigue was growing 
anxiety because of duty schedules to be met down-river. 
The prayers were answered. Next morning, the rain had 
stopped and the river had gone down slightly. By noon, 
it was down sufficiently to warrant taking a chance. 

After many farewells and genuine regret at leaving Long 
San and its gracious hostess, and at not having been able 
to meet the Temonggong who would reach the longhouse 
just after we had left, the prahus headed downstream. ~ 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The first and worst stretch of rapids was approached with 
real fear. The boatmen had gauged the one possible course 
through. Each prahu entered the rapids at the spot chosen, 
doubled its pace within seconds and shot alarmingly to left 
and right. Steering was useless and the boatmen poled 
like fury. A moment of helplessness and fury, and then it 
was over. Miraculously, the prahu was gliding through calm 
waters again. Other rapids followed in quick succession, 
for the pace downstream was fast and, as dusk fell. the 
party reached the longhouse of Long Aput. 

Naturally, the traditional welcome was given. The fol- 
lowing day, the tottering team members took to the prahus 
and at the end of that last long day of sitting with out- 
stretched legs. watching the jungle banks go by for hour 
after hour, sighted, almost with disbelief, Marudi. Here, 
the night was spent in beautiful sleep. 

The following day a long, fast prahu reached the coast 
in six hours. Soon after. the visitors from the Regional 
Office entered the first of the three aircraft that would take 
them back to the safety of Manila. 

The last paragraph of the Sarawak Malaria Pilot Project 
quarterly report with which this story opened, states. under 
the heading of “Transport and Supplies”: 

“A 60 foot prahu was purchased to replace the prahu 
damaged in the rapids on the Baram river, which are an 
extreme hazard on every trip. . .” 


NEW ZEALAND ALPS (from page 51) 


acterizes the Copeland Pass. Though hardly a “pass” in 
the ordinary sense of the term. it still constitutes the most 
accessible alpine crossing of the range in this region. As we 
reached it. clouds once more came rolling in from the West 
and once more the wind sprang up. Abandoning any im- 
mediate prospect of climbing any of the neighboring peaks 
or of obtaining further views, we descended reluctantly 
to the hut, and so, back to the Hermitage. 

Our climbing holiday was at an end, but with now-firm 
muscles strongly braced to keep me propped in my desk 
chair, I yet can sometimes feel a cold blast of sharp moun- 
tain air on my cheek and hear the distant thunder of an 
avalanche pouring from the heights. At least there are times 
when I think I can. 


SCHOOL IN MOSCOW (from page 49) 


put across the bill we have drafted to provide for the educa- 
tion of dependent minor children of governmental personnel 
stationed in foreign areas.” More than five years later the 
report that the Congress has passed legislation to provide 
educational allowances provides encouraging reading to 
Foreign Service parents in Moscow. With the financial relief 
the educational allowance may provide, the Anglo-American 
School may be expected to continue as a flourishing part of 
life in Moscow, providing an ever more effective and com- 
plete facility for the parents of school-age children. 


Despite the best efforts of the Board of Judges and 
the Editorial Board, the final stages of judging the 
1954 Essay Contest could not be completed in time 
for inclusion in the July issue. The announcement 
will be contained in the August issue. 
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ASSIGNMENT TO ARAHAS (from page 47) 


ment, you may be sure that many hours of painstaking wor 
have gone into its formulation. You can be certain thay 
other personnel who were considered for your new job haya 
been eliminated one by one, that it is the consensus of opin 
ion drawn from.a variety of sources that you are beg 
qualified to do the job and that the assignment represent 
the considered judgment of many qualified officers that yoy 
will receive valuable and necessary experience in it. Th 
panel system was designed to be a just and equitable proce 
dure by which Foreign Service personnel would be assigned 
to departmental and overseas posts in which they are beg 
suited to serve. This description and analysis of the meth 
ods of operation of the placement panels may help you tj 
understand the considerations which finally led to yoy 
assignment to Arahas, 

You can always list Madrid, Lima, and Athens again q 
your next “April Fool” card. 


SELECTION BOARDS (from page 43) 


tion; and that a rating of good should mean that an officer} 
up to his job and is entitled to regular promotions as fe 
becomes eligible for them. 

Those connected with the Foreign Service of the De 
partment of State should have confidence in and be grat 
fied with the Selection Board system and, costly as it is, they 
should be satisfied that the value outweighs the cost. | 
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